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1.  SUMMARY 


1.1  An  Overview 

This  is  the  thiifl  annual  report  lor  Contract  DAC ATG-So-C-nOlO.  entitled 
■'Parallel  Ai'-a .nthms  for  Coiuputer  \’isioii  Task  B."  sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
fence  Advanced  Research  Pri>je<-r-  Aiif-ncv  iDARPAo  and  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Armv  Engineer  Ti >[)ou;i-apluc  Laboratories  (ETLi. 

The  time  period  covered  bv  this  report  is  the  second  year  that  vve  had  the 
Connection  idachinetCM'  availa'oh-  oj  u.-.  Duniui  the  same  period  of  time,  we 
successfully  diemonstrated  the  \'isif>n  Machine  system  processing  images  and 
recoiiiiiziiig  cibjects  through  the  in'e”;rati<ui  of  several  visual  cues.  The  first 
version  of  the  Vision  Machine  system,  which  is  based  on  the  CM  and  uses  an 
Eve-Head  roiiot  as  an  input  device,  is  now  complete  and  functional.  In  parellel 
with  the  development  of  the  \’ision  Macliiiie.  wv  have  also  continued  to  study 
the  performance  of  alternative,  aonconventional  architectures  for  navigation. 
The  bodv  of  this  report  uives  an  overview  of  the  results  of  our  research  during 
the  third  year  of  funding.  Details  can  be  found  in  the  appended  publications. 

1.2  The  Vision  Machine 

The  Vision  Machine  is  a  computer  system  that  integrates  several  vision  cues 
to  achieve  high  performance  in  unstructured  environments  for  the  tasks  of 
recognition  and  navigation.  It  is  also  a  test-bed  for  our  theoretical  progress  in 
low-  and  liigh-level  vision  algorithms,  their  parallel  implementation,  and  their 
integration.  .As  discussed  in  previous  reports,  the  Vision  Machine  consists  of 
a  movable  two  camera  Eye-Head  system,  the  input  device,  and  a  Connection 
Machine,  the  main  computational  engine.  During  the  third  year  of  funding, 
we  developed  and  implemented  several  parallel  early  vision  algorithms  which 
compute  edge  detection,  stereo,  motion,  texture,  and  surface  color  in  close 
to  real-time.  VVe  have  now  integrated  these  algorithms  with  an  integration 
stage  based  on  the  technique  of  coupled  Markov  Random  Field  t  MRF)  models 
that  provides  a  cartoon-like  map  of  the  discontinuities  in  the  scene.  In  recent 
months  we  have  also  obtained  a  partial  labeling  of  brightness  edges  in  terms 
of  their  physical  origin.  .As  planned,  we  have  interfaced  the  output  of  our 
integration  stage  with  a  model-based  parallel  recognition  algorithm.  We  are 
beginning  a  project  together  with  Electrical  Engineering  faculty  (with  non- 
D.ARPA  funding)  to  develop  analog  and  hybrid  Very  Large  Scale  Integration 
I  VLSI)  implementations  of  the  main  Vision  Machine  components. 
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2.  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR 


Bolt.nv  is  a  brief  overview  of  ovir  tnaiii  achievenieiirs. 


2.1  The  Vision  Machine 

The  i.n-erall  organization  of  the  X'ision  Machine  system  is  based  on  parallel 
processing  of  the  images  by  independent  algorithms  or  modules  corresponding 
to  different  visual  cues.  E<lges  are  extracted  usinn:  Cannv's  e.lsje  d<-recfi)r. 
The  stereo  module  computes  disparity  from  the  left  and  right  images.  The 
motion  moilule  estimates  an  approximation  to  the  optical  How  from  pairs  of 
images  m  a  dme  sequence.  The  texture  module  computes  texture  attributes 
I  such  as  density  and  orientation  of  textons.  The  color  algorithm  provides  an 
estimate  of  the  spectral  albedo  of  the  surfaces,  independently  of  the  t--jfective 
illuimnation.  that  is,  illumination  gradients  and  shading  effects,  as  su2gested 
by  Hurlbert  and  Poggio  see  Poggio.  1985i. 

The  measurements  provided  by  the  early  vision  modules  are  typically 
noisv.  and  possibly  sparse  I  for  stereo  and  motion).  They  are  smoothed  and 
made  dense  by  e.xploiting  known  constraints  within  each  process  (for  example, 
that  disparity  is  smooth).  This  is  the  stage  of  approximation  and  restoration 
of  data,  performed  using  a  Markov  Random  Field  iMRF)  model.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  discontinuities  are  found  in  each  cue.  Prior  knowledge  of  the  behavior 
of  discontinuities  is  exploited,  for  instance  the  fact  that  they  are  continuous 
hnes.  not  isolated  points.  Detection  of  discontinuities  is  aided  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  brightness  edges.  Thus  each  cue,  disparity,  optical  flow, 
texture,  and  color,  is  coupled  to  the  edges  in  brightness. 

The  full  scheme  involves  finding  the  various  types  of  physical  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  the  surfaces,  depth  discontinuities  (extremal  edges  and  blades),  ori¬ 
entation  discontinuities,  specular  edges,  albedo  edges  (or  marks),  and  shadow 
edges,  and  coupling  them  with  each  other  and  back  to  the  discontinuities  in 
the  visual  cues.  So  far  we  have  implemented  only  the  coupling  of  brightness 
edges  to  each  of  the  cues  provided  by  the  early  algorithm.  .A.s  we  will  discuss 
later,  the  technique  we  used  to  appro.ximate.  to  simultaneously  detect  discon¬ 
tinuities,  and  to  couple  the  different  processes,  is  based  on  MRF  models.  The 
output  of  the  system  is  a  set  of  labeled  discontinuities  of  the  surfaces  around 
the  viewer.  In  our  implemented  version  of  the  system,  we  find  discontinuities 
in  disparity,  motion,  texture,  and  color.  These  discontinuities,  taken  together, 
represent  a  ’cartoon"  of  the  originad  scene,  which  can  be  used  for  recognition 
and  navigation  (together  with  interpolated  depth,  motion,  te.xture.  and  color 
fields,  if  nee'ledb 
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2.2  Hardwau-e 


2.2.1  The  Eye-Head  System 

Bei'ause  ot’ the  variety  ot'  visual  iiiiorinatimi  pr()ce'.Te(i  hv  the  \'isioii  Maciuue. 
a  Uf'iieral  purpu^e  iiiiaue  iir.-nr  .levice  i-,  require. 1.  Thi'  'levice  i<  the  Eve-Heail 
>V'reni. 

The  E.ve-Head  >ysteni  vui-'i^rs  of  two  CCD  •■auieras  (  "eyes"  >  uioniite'l  on 
a  variable-attinule  platitinu  i  "head  The  apparatus  allow-  rue  l•alnera^  ti) 
he  moved  as  a  unit,  aualoijous  ro  liead  inovetuenr.  It  also  alhnvs  the  lines  of 
siuht  of  the  cameras  to  he  pointed  iiidepeudeur ly.  analogous  to  eye  uioveiueiit. 
Each  camera  is  equipped  with  a  motorized  zoom  lens  '  Fl.4.  fueal  leimth  from 
12.  j  to  7omm).  allowing  control 'd'  the  iris,  focus,  and  focal  length  hy  the  host 
computer  (currently  a  Symbolics  3600  Lisp  Machine).  Other  hardware  allows 
for  repeatable  calibration  of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Because  of  the  size  ami  weight  of  the  motorized  lenses,  it  would  Vie  im¬ 
practical  to  acliieve  eye  movement  bv  pointing  the  camera  lens  assemblies 
directly.  Instead,  each  assembly  is  mounted  rigidly  on  the  head,  with  eve 
movement  achieved  indirectly.  In  front  of  each  camera  lens  is  a  pair  of  front 
surface  mirrors,  each  of  which  can  be  pivoted  by  a  galvanometer  also  mounted 
rigidly  on  the  head.  The  mirrors  are  positioned  to  provide  two  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom  in  aiming  the  cameras.  \t  the  expense  of  a  more  complicated  imaging 
geometry,  this  allows  for  a  simpler  and  faster  control  system  for  the  eyes. 

The  head  is  attached  to  its  mount  via  a  spherical  joint,  allowing  head 
rotation  about  two  orthogonal  axes  (pan  and  tilt).  Each  axis  is  driven  by  a 
stepper  motor  coupled  to  the  drive  shaft  through  a  harmonic  drive.  The  latter 
provides  a  large  gear  ratio  in  conjunction  with  very  little  mechanical  backlash. 
L'nder  control  of  the  stepper  motors,  the  head  can  he  panned  180  degrees  from 
left  to  right  and  tilted  90  degrees  (from  vertical-down  to  horizontal).  Each  of 
the  stepper  motors  is  provided  with  an  optical  .shaft  encoder  for  shaft  position 
feedback  (a  closed-loop  control  scheme  is  employed  for  the  stepper  motors). 
The  shaft  encoders  also  provide  an  index  pulse  (one  per  revolution)  which  is 
used  for  joint  calibration  in  conjunction  with  mechanical  limit  switches.  The 
latter  also  protect  the  head  from  damage  due  to  excessive  travel. 

The  overall  control  system  for  the  Eye-Head  system  is  distributed  over 
a  micro  processor  network  (UNET)  developed  at  the  MIT  Al  Lab  for  the 
control  of  vision  robotics  hardware.  The  L'NET  is  a  "multi-drop’'  network 
supporting  up  to  32  microcomputers  under  the  control  of  a  single  host.  The 
micros  normally  function  as  network  slaves,  with  the  host  acting  as  the  master. 
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[ii  this  iiuHle.  the  uiu'ros  utiiv  "'poak  wlien  spuken  to."  tv>pon(_liui'  ^o  v:u■lou:^ 
network  > lueratiou^  either  hv  rei-eivtua;  iiifonuanou  i  eonuuaud  or  orh'-rwi.-e  i  or 
!>v  transimt ting  iut’orinatiou  (.■'Ueh  as  status  or  results L  Associate'!  with  each 
micro  i<ji  the  U.\ET  is  a  local  IG-bit  l>us  lUBL'Sl.  which  is  fotallv  luuler  the 
control  I .f  tile  micro.  Peripheral  -h  vices  --uch  as  motor  drivers,  italvauometer 
'Irivt'rs.  and  puhsc  width  m"dulat<>rs  ■  P^VMsl.  to  name  a  few.  can  lie  mtert'aced 
at  tlub  level. 

.\t  piaweut.  tww  aucro-proce..sors  are  iii.stalled  on  the  Evi'-Head  EXET; 
"lie  tor  the  'Galvanometer,  and  "tie  tor  lioth  the  motorized  leu-e'  and  the 
'tr'[i()er  n.'^tors.  Tlie  piaaces^. .i'  curreutlv  emploved  are  !);i.-e(l  ..n  the  h.t'd 
^0ol.  Each  of  the.'e  micros  has  an  assortment  of  UBUS  peripherals  under 
its  control.  Bv  makinii  tliese  [lenpherals  -iifficiently  powerful,  each  micro'-, 
control  ta'k  can  remain  .imple  and  manageable.  Code  for  the  nucros.  written 
m  both  as.semblv  lainGuaye  aiul  C.  is  facilitated  by  a  Li.sp-based  'iebim-emo; 
environment . 


2.2.2  Our  Computational  Engine:  The  Connection  Machine 

The  Connection  Macluue  'CM)  is  a  powerful  riue-grained  parallel  machine 
which  has  proven  useful  for  implementation  of  vision  algorithms.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  described  in  the  appendices  {Introduction  to  Data  Level  Parallelism. 
Thinking  Machines  Technical  Report  86. H).  We  now  have  a  16K  CMl  and  a 
SK  CM2  with  floatiug  point  hardware.  Many  vision  problems  must  be  solved 
by  a  combination  of  communication  modes  on  the  Connection  Machine.  The 
design  of  these  algorithms  takes  advantage  of  the  underlying  architecture  of 
the  machine  in  novel  ways.  There  are  several  common  elementary  operations 
used  in  this  discussion  of  parallel  algorithms:  routing  operations.  scaaniiiiG. 
and  distance  doubUng. 

Routing 

Memory  in  the  Connection  Machine  is  associated  with  processors.  Lo¬ 
cal  memory  can  be  accessed  rapidly.  Memory  of  processors  nearby  iu  the 
NEWS  network  can  be  accessed  bv  passing  it  through  the  processors  on  the 
path  between  the  source  and  the  destination.  .At  present.  NEWS  acce.sses  in 
the  machine  are  made  in  the  same  direction  for  all  processors.  The  router 
on  the  Couiiectioii  Macliine  provides  parallel  reads  and  writes  among  pro¬ 
cessor  memory  at  arbitrary  distances  and  with  arbitrary  patterns.  It  uses  a 
packet -switched  message  routing  scheme  to  direct  messages  along  the  hyper¬ 
cube  connections  to  their  destinations.  This  powerful  communication  mode 
can  be  used  to  reconfigure  completely,  in  one  parallel  write  operation  taking 
one  router  cycle,  a  field  of  information  in  the  machine.  The  Connection  Ma- 


>'1  lue  >up;)iie^  lustructioii^  .'<»  ^ luit  uiauy  proo(*s.s<»f3  can  rcatl  tvoni  or  write 
fo  'he  'Huie  l'■arilJU.  'eir  'lucf  'i.r-'e  uieiiiorv  rftereuc''^  crm  cause  'iitniti- 
cau'-  <lelav.  we  Will  usuallv  "ulv  CLUsnler  exclusive  read  and  exclusive  write 
ni't ructii ills.  We  will  U'Uadv  iii.t  allow  more  iliaii  oue  processor  to  access  tho 
meiuoiu'  ' ‘f  iiiie  luT  pi'o<o-,,,, ir  at  •■ue  'line.  The  Coiiiiectiou  ^.IachiIle  can  c(uu- 
'■uii'  iiif'-a'-t’-'  at  a  de-'iiiatiou  av  various  opoi-atious.  ^iich  <is  lottii'al  AND. 
v.i'-'.U'ive  ()R,  -■liiui.arn 'U.  aud  n-aximum  or  uuuiiiiuui. 

.J  !l  •! !  r,  e 

The  ..aze,  wuerations  Blelloi'h.  19S7  can  tie  u.sed  to  'iui[ilifv  aiul  speed 
ip  ui.aiiv  iDi >nr  11111.'.  Tlii  v  ihrocrlv  r.irce  advaut.ane  ot  the  iivpercube  comiec- 
Uoii.s  uiiderlviiis  'he  router,  ainl  can  he  useii  to  di.sfnbute  values  anioiui  the 
processors  and  to  aiiiire'.r ate  values  using  associative  •  iperati^rs.  Formallv.  the 
ciperatioii  takes  a  tnnarv  ass.aciative  operator  with  identity  1).  and  an 

'■rdered  .'ft  . <z„  ;  .  .and  returns  the  set  r'i\) . I'to  v'li  — 

.  .  .  -  (t  r,  -1  '  .  This  operation  i.a  -amietiiues  referred  to  as  the  data  indept'ndent 
prrfix  <)p^rllfloIl  Kru^kai  et.ah.  IDSd  .  Binarv  associative  operators  include 
•n  I  ,’i  irn  ur’i .  ni  n  rininni .  aud  /dzz.e. 

The  ‘our  'Can  operations  /du.t-.icun.  max-scan,  niin-scan.  and  fopij-scan 
are  implemented  in  microcode,  and  take  about  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
a  rontiuii  cvrle.  The  ropy-scan  operation  fakes  a  value  at  the  first  processor 
and  distn'nutes  it  to  file  other  processors.  These  scan  operations  can  take 
-njmcnt  rliat  thvide  the  processor  ordering  into  segments.  The  beginning 
of  each  'e'iinenf  is  marked  by  a  pro<'essor  whose  segment  bit  is  set.  aud  the 
'Can  operation.'?  ?tart  <iver  again  at  the  beginning  i)f  each  segment. 

The  scan  operaticjus  also  work  using  the  NEWS  addressing  scheme,  termed 
ijrid-scans.  These  compute  the  sum  and  quickly  find  the  maximum,  copy,  or 
number  values  along  rows  or  coluiims  of  the  NEWS  grid.  For  example,  for 
r'ach  pi.xel  jrid-srans  can  be  used  to  find  the  sum  of  a  square  region  with  width 
'2ni  -  1  ceutere<i  at  the  pixel.  This  sum  is  computed  by  the  following  steps. 
First,  a  plns-sran  accumulates  partial  sums  for  all  pixels  along  the  row.s.  Each 
pixel  then  sjets  the  result  of  the  scan  from  the  processor  m  in  front  of  it  and  m 
beliind  it;  the  difference  of  these  two  values  represents  the  sum.  for  each  pixel, 
of  its  neighborhood  along  the  row.  We  now  execute  the  same  calculation  on 
the  columns,  resulting  in  the  sum.  for  each  pixel,  of  the  elements  in  its  square. 
The  whole  process  only  reiphres  a  few  scans  and  routing  operations,  and  runs 
in  time  independent  of  the  ?iize  of  ni.  The  snuuiiation  operations  are  generally 
useful  to  accumulate  local  support  in  many  of  our  algorithms,  such  as  stereo 
and  motion. 


■S 

Distance  Diyiibling 

Another  important  prinutive  operation  is  Jtjtance  doubling  W’yllie.  1979: 
Lini,  1986  .  '.viiich  can  be  used  to  compute  the  eifect  oi  any  bmarvn  associative 
opeiation.  as  in  scan,  on  processors  linked  in  a  list  or  a  ring  For  example, 
using  max.  dxstanxe  doubling  can  tind  the  extremum  of  a  held  contained  m 
•he  proce'sors.  L  siiu  messaire-passin!?  on  the  router,  durance  doubling  can 
propagate  'he  extreme  value  to  ail  processors  in  ^he  rins  of  .V  processors  ;n 
(A'log.V'  :iteps.  Each  step  involves  two  <en,i  operations.  Tvpicailv.  the  value 
to  be  niaxiiiuzed  is  chosen  ’o  be  the  hvpercube-address.  .A.t  terimnat ion.  each 
processor  m  tiie  r.ng  kno'.vs  the  label  of  'he  maxinium  processor  m  the  rimr. 
nereaf’’er  'ermed  'he  principal  proce.aor.  Tins  labels  ail  connected  processors 
uiuu’ielv.  and  nominates  a  processor  .as  'he  representative  for  'he  entire  let 
of  connec'ed  processors.  At  'he  same  'ime.  the  'distance  from  'he  principal 
p^ocefor  .-an  be  computed  in  each  processor.  Figure  4  shows  'he  pr'npaaa'ion 
of  values  ;n  a  ring  of  embr  processors.  Each  processor  initially,  at  step  0. 
has  'he  address  of  'he  next  procc  sor  in  the  ring,  and  a  v.alue  ’.vhich  is  to  be 
ma_x:nuzed.  A'  the  'erminatiuri  of  the  step,  a  processor  Knows  the  addresses 
of  processors  2‘  -  i  away  and  the  maximum  of  all  values  '.vitliin  processors 
awav.  In  the  example,  the  maccimum  value  lias  been  propagated  to  all  eight 
processors  m  log  8=3  steps. 

2.3  Early  Vision  Algorithms  and  their  Parallel  Implementation 

We  have  described  tne  early  vision  algorithms  and  their  implementation  in  a 
previous  report  i  see  appendices.  The  MIT  Vision  Machine.  Proceedings  of  the 
Image  Understanding  Workshop.  1988 h  Although  we  have  done  substantial 
'.vork  to  improve  some  of  these  algorithms  i  most  notably  stereo),  we  will  not 
■  iescribe  this  work  here:  details  car.  be  found  in  the  appended  papers.  We  will 
descnbe.  however,  two  new  algorithms  for  color  and  texture. 

2.3.1  Color 

The  color  aigorithra  that  we  have  implemented  is  a  very  preliminary  version 
of  a  module  that  should  find  the  boundaries  in  the  surface  spectral  reflectance 
function,  that  is.  'iiscontinuities  in  the  surface  color.  The  algorithm  relies  on 
'he  ilea  of  effective  illumination  and  on  the  single  source  assumption,  both 
introduced  by  Hurlbert  and  Poggio  see  Poggio  et.al..  1985^. 

The  single  source  assumption  states  that  the  illumination  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  two  Components,  one  dependent  only  on  'wavelength  and  one  de¬ 
pendent  only  on  spatial  coordinates,  and  generally  holds  for  illumination  from 


a  lia:ht  source.  It  allou's  us  to  write  the  iiiiai^e  irradiauce  eoi 

Lambertian  world  as 


^^tion  for  a 


I‘'  -  .1'’ El  .r.  u I  c.  (/i  ( .3 1 

where/''  is  the  inia!?e  irradiance  in  rhe  i'r/(  spectral  channel  1  i'  =  rut.  gretn.^hi' 
o''!  '  IS  the  surface  speciral  redecrance  <  or  allied. tl.  -iiid  El.c.  ij)  is  rhe  etfec- 

ri\'e  illauunariou  wliich  ah.sorbs  fhe  spatird  vanarinu.'  ..f  flu-  illuimnariou  ami 
'he  >hadin'.'  due  to  the  3D  shape  of  surfaces  1  k-''  is  a  coustant  for  each  channel 
and  depends  onlv  on  the  lumiuant  t.  simple  seumeut-atiou  afoorirhiii  is  rheu 
obtained  be  considerinsz  rhe  eijiiatioii 


Ht  r. y  t 


k-''/j''  -  k-iyJ 
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■vhich  chamtes  <iniy  when  y''  or  or  both  change.  Tims  H .  wiuch  is  piece- 
wise  constant,  has  discontinuities  that  mark  changes  in  the  surface  albedo 
iudepeiidently  of  changes  in  the  elective  illumination. 

The  ipiantitv  H\  -r.  y  t  is  defined  almost  everywhere,  but  is  typically  noisy. 
To  counter  the  effect  of  noise,  we  e.xploit  the  prior  information  that  H  should 
oe  piecewise  constant  with  discontinuities  that  are  themselves  continuous, 
non-intersecting  lines.  .A.s  we  will  discuss  later,  this  restoration  step  is  done 
using  a  MRF  model.  This  algorithm  works  only  under  fhe  restrictive  assump¬ 
tion  that  specular  reflections  can  be  neglected.  Hnribert  1988  discusses  in 
more  de'ail  the  scheme  outlined  here  and  how  it  can  be  extended  to  more 
general  conditions. 


2.3.2  Texture 

The  texture  algorithm  is  a  greatly  simplified  parallel  version  of  the  texture  al¬ 
gorithm  developed  by  Voorhees  and  Poggio  1987  .  Texture  is  a  scalar  measure 
computed  by  summation  of  texton  densities  over  small  regions  surrounding  ev¬ 
ery  point.  Discontinuities  in  this  measure  can  correspond  to  occlusion  bound¬ 
aries.  or  to  orientation  discontinuities,  which  cause  foreshortening.  Textons 
are  computed  in  the  ima...  by  sia^ple  approximation  to  the  methods  presented 
in  \’oorhees  and  Pog^  ■  '987  .  For  this  example,  the  textons  are  restricted 

to  blob-like  regions  witnou^  regard  to  orientation  selection. 

To  compute  textons  image  is  first  filtered  by  a  Laplacian  of  Gaus¬ 
sian  filter  at  several  diderent  scales.  The  smallest  scale  selects  the  textural 
elements.  The  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  image  is  then  thresholded  at  a  non-zero 
value  to  find  the  regions  which  comprise  the  blobs  identified  by  the  textons. 
The  result  is  a  binary  image  with  non-zero  values  only  in  the  areas  of  the 


hlobs.  A  simjjle  stiniiaaritjii  riauas  the  ilr-u>irv  ,,t’  hlob^.  rlu*  portion  ot'  the 
-uiiiiuatioii  re'^inu  rovcivd  I'v  tiloJo.  in  ,ji.all  .iiva  'arrouiKiiiiij  cai'h  point. 
This  operation  etfectivelv  measures  the  (leusitv  ■.!’  blobs  at  tlie  Hue  'Ctile.  while 
aLo  eouiitiii'i;  the  preseuee  of  bloli^  eau.-eil  bv  lariie  ocal"-'i<.'U  eTnes  at  the 
Itoiindaries  of  textured  regions.  Contrast  ijoundaries  appear  ;is  ijlobs  in  the 
Laplaeian  of  Gans.-ian  iinaiie.  To  riniiovc  fln-ir  '•ti'ecr.  we  u.'t*  tht'  L<‘-placiaii  of 
Gaussian  iiuatte  at  a  'luihtlv  e.iar-er  -eah-.  Blob-  .  an.-ed  'i,\'  the  tr-x'ui-e  at  the 
tine  soale  d(.)  not  appear  at  this  .-oar-ser  -tune.  •.vhile  the  eoiitrast  boundaries, 
as  well  as  all  other  lilobs  at  eoaioer  seales.  remain.  This  eoarse  lilob  miaae 
hirers  the  Hne  blobs;  }>!ob-  at  the  eo.ar-er  -.ode  'u"  removed  from  the  tine  -eah- 
inia^e.  Then  summation,  whether  with  a  -inijiie  -I’an  operation  or  Gau-.-iaii 
rilterina.  ran  iletermine  tlie  i>loI)  densitv  at  uie  Kiie  scab'  onlv.  This  i'  one  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  multiple  spatial  scales  are  u-<'c(  iu  the  present  iiiipleinentarion 
of  the  \’ision  Machine. 

2.4  The  Integration  Stage  and  MRF 

Whereas  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  coinlnuiiiij  the  evidence  provided  bv 
multiple  cues,  for  example,  edge  detection,  ,-tereo,  and  color,  should  proviile  a 
more  reliable  tiiafi  of  the  -urface,-  than  anv  'iimle  cue  alone,  it  is  not  olivious 
how  this  integration  can  be  accomplished.  Tlie  various  physical  processes 
that  contribute  to  image  formation,  sue/ace  de/ua.  iurfnce  nlhrilo 

I  Lambertian  and  spectilar  component  ).  iiluniination.  are  couplet!  to  tlie  image 
data,  and  therefore  to  each  other,  through  the  imaging  equation.  The  coupling 
is,  however,  difficult  to  e.xploit  iu  a  robust  manner  -ince  it  tlepends  critically  on 
the  reflectance  and  imaging  models.  We  argue  that  the  coupling  of  the  image 
data  to  the  surface  and  illumination  properties  is  of  a  more  qualitative  and 
robust  sort  at  locations  in  which  imaue  briuhtne-s  changes  sharply  and  surface 
properties  are  discontinuous,  in  short,  at  edges.  The  intuitive  reason  for  this  is 
that  at  discontinuities,  the  coupling  between  different  physical  processes  and 
the  image  data  is  robust  and  qualitative.  For  example,  a  depth  discontinuity 
usually  originates  a  brightness  edge  in  the  image,  and  a  motion  boundarv 
often  corresponds  to  a  depth  discontinuity  iau<l  a  brightness  edge  I  in  the 
image.  This  view  suggests  restoring  the  data  provided  b.y  early  modules  or 
the  following  integration  sclieme.  The  results  provided  by  stereo,  motion,  and 
other  visual  cues  are  typically  in.>isy  and  sparse.  We  can  improve  them  by 
exploiting  the  fact  that  they  should  be  smooth,  or  even  piecewise  constant 
I  as  in  the  case  of  the  alljedo).  between  discontinuities.  We  can  exploit  a 
prion  information  about  generic  properties'  of  the  discontinuities  themselves, 
for  instance,  that  they  are  usually  continuous  and  non-intersecting. 
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The  idea,  then,  is  to  iletect  ■h^<'<jutinuities  ui  each  '  ue.  nich  as  deptli. 
'imnlt  auei'u-lv  with  the  aitpiaixiiiiaT' 'i;  ••t’  tlie  de[)rh  dar.e  The  ilerecti,,a  ( d' 
<iisc<iutiiuuries  is  aided  hv  iiifuruiariim  -ai  the  presence  and  rvpe  of  discontinu¬ 
ities  m  the  surfaces  and  surface  ;)r"perties  >  ^ee  Fi'Jture  To  ■.•.•Inch  are  coupled 
to  rlie  hriitiitiiess  edii;es  in  the  inuuie. 

Xdtice  'hat  rehaltle  letecti.ui  "t  dis<'iiufiuuiries  is  r-ntical  for  a  vision 
'V-teiu.  since  discontinuities  are  oiieu  the  most  important  locations  in  a  scene; 
'lepth  discontinuities,  tor  example,  normally  corre.spontl  to  tiie  lioiindaries  of 
an  object  or  an  otiject  part.  The  idea  is  thu.s  to  couple  ilitfereut  <'ties  throusih 
tlieir  discourinuities  and  to  use  mfoniiatiou  from  -everal  cue-  dmultaneouslv 
to  help  refine  the  initial  estimation  of  discontinuities,  whicii  are  rvpically  iioisy 
aiul  sparse. 

How  can  this  lie  ilone?  We  have  chosen  to  use  the  machinery  of  Markov 
Random  Fields  iMRFI.  iiiitiallv  sudseste<l  for  imase  processimj  liv  Genian 
and  Genian  1984  .  This  technicpie  and  our  inteiiratiou  sciieuie  are  descrilied 
111  I  let  ail  in  the  appended  [lapers. 

A  few  disclaimers  are  in  order  at  this  point.  We  have  clioseu  to  use  MRF 
models  because  of  their  generality  and  theoretical  attractiveness.  This  does 
not  imply  that  stochastic  algorithms  must  be  used.  For  example,  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  MRF  model  reduces  to  standard  regularization  Marroquin  et.al.. 
1987  and  the  data  are  given  on  a  regular  grid,  the  MRF  formulation  leads 
not  only  to  a  purely  determini.sfic  algorithm,  but  also  to  a  convolution  filter. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  define  deterministic  algoritliius  that  are  either 
equivalent  to  a  MRF  formulation  or  are  a  good  approximation  to  the  stochastic 
Monte  Carlo  algorithms.  More  specifically,  we  expect  that  the  probabilistic 
formulation  of  a  MRF  is  in  a  sense  too  general,  and  therefore  too  inefficient. 
Remember  that  MRF  models  are  ipiite  general;  for  example,  regrdarization 
can  be  regarded  from  a  probabilistic  point  of  view  as  an  instance  of  a  MRF. 


2.5  The  Recognition  Stage 


The  output  of  the  integration  stage  provides  a  set  of  edges  laljeled  in  terms  of 
physical  discontinuities  of  the  surface  properties.  These  are  a  good  input  to 
model- based  recognition  algorithms.  We  have  interfaced  the  integration  stage 
of  the  Vision  Machine  as  implemented  so  far  with  the  Cass  algorithm.  We  have 
used  only  discontinuities  for  recognition;  we  plan  to  also  use  the  information 
provided  bv  the  MRFs  about  the  surface  properties  between  discontinuities. 
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2.6  Results 

\W  have  used  rhe  \'isiou  Mnchme  to  compute  a  ■‘■•artoon  '  of  visible  -^ceues 
coutaiiiiiig  a  variety  of  obje.-r..,  ^uch  as  model  planes  atid  orfice  sceiie'^.  This 
car'ooii  of  discnutimiiries  has  been  u-ed  to  nu-o'jcuize  objects  nf  which  mod¬ 
els  were  avrulable.  The  -.vhole  -.ysr.'-.u  works  iu  parallel  on  the  C'oniiecnou 
Maciiiue.  Examides  of  t’le  ■.•uimt  -.f  die  iiitt“j:ratiou  sfaire  are  'howu  iu  tlw 
appended  papers.  We  iiave  not  yet  puiihshed  our  results  on  recoi^uition. 


2.7  A  VLSI  Vision  Macliiiie 

dnr  \'isiun  Machine  consists  luostlv  of  'pecialize<l  software  rnnnuig  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  computer,  the  Connection  Machine.  This  is  a  good  system  for 
the  present  stage  of  expenmeutation  and  development.  Now  that  we  have 
perfected  and  tested  rhe  algorithms  and  the  overall  sv.stem.  it  makes  sense 
to  compile  the  software  in  silicon  iu  order  to  produce  a  faster,  cheaper,  and 
smaller  Vision  Machine.  We  are  pre'entlv  starting  a  project  with  Electrical 
Engineering  facultv  to  use  analog  and  diigital  \  LSI  re<'hiiology  to  ilevelop  some 
initial  chips  as  a  first  step  r<nvard  this  goal. 


3.  OTHER  RECOGNITION  WORK  ON  THE 
CONNECTION  MACHINE 
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Willie  Liui  has  ;iu[)leiueiite<i  au  chjerr  aiodel  a((iii>iri<)ri  azu!  recouizirioiz  seheizie 
u.siui£  tb.e  C<uuiei-rii >11  Maelnuc  'i»  ilo  pai-aih-l  lilirarv  '■eai'cli.  The  iloiuiviu  was 
rhr*  ■■[•oi'k.-'  -.vi uhl. "  a  worhl  ••t'  v-.a'i-l  uaf'iraliv  > olijecrs  whieh  are  lujt 
f*asilv  >lescnhe(l  usiiiiz:  I'nina-iirii >n;il  rei-hiiinues.  Th<‘  dIividus  ai'pliczirioii  tor 
sueii  a  vision  svsteiu  is  laiiTiuark  reiaarniriori  in  </tzr/h>or  naviitarirai. 

The  kev  l>lea  in  this  Wtirk  '.vas  <<<  iu>)>h-l  irri-'Jlulanv  'hai)''i[  ihijeers  as  a 
tjualitative  silhouerre  iira[>h.  Sillioue're  I'eatnres  invariant  m  small  >Tian»:e-, 
in  viewpiiijit .  'Ueli  as  points  ot  uituxminm  i-urvature.  are  used  to  parse  the 
silhotiettes  into  fluiuks.  which  are  then  deserihed  qualitativelr.  During  model 
aquisition.  the  sVsteui  directe*!  a  iiiolule  camera  i  luouuted  >>u  the  end  of  a 
robot  manipulator)  to  take  new  iiiiages  tiom  views  with  iiiaximuiu  uncertainty 
on  the  frontier  of  the  partially  <-onstructed  model.  The  resnltimi  models  are 
organized  on  a  qualitative  Gua.'sian  sphere.  During  matching  of  an  unknown 
object,  all  previou.slv  built  models  are  matched  simidtaneously  on  the  Connec¬ 
tion  Machine.  Each  node  in  each  iimdel  graph  is  as.signed  a  unitiue  processor. 
Each  node  tries  r.)  matcli  itself  against  features  in  the  input  description  and 
propagates  matcliing  constraints  to  its  neighbors  in  its  own  model  graph. 
Thus  matching  happens  in  bounded  time  regardless  of  the  size  <^f  the  library, 
up  to  the  capacitv  of  the  CM. 


4.  OTHER  ARCHITECTURES 


M.  .it'iiur  wirk  iias  tociise't  mi  flu*  Coiiiiectidu  MafLiiif*.  as  \vp  had  dris^inallv 
[U'l  >1)' '-r-d.  ill  i>rdt*r  f"  estahlisli  the  :,freu'^tli  and  ufilirv  > if  tiiie-'iraiued  parallel 
are hrei-r-ires  fir  vi.^iou  ivifhiu  a  !ia\'i|j:atiuu  task.  Thanks  to  rlie  iiidiouse 
••Viivk  ii  Riidiiev  Broi'ks  aii  'lie  Mobile  Robor.  ive  have  fonud  if  iureresfiiie; 
'(1  e, i!i* r:;-r  fhe  tiiie-ariuiied  .■'.reuiteeture  of  flu-  C’-dl  v/irii  the  'iTiisiiiiiprioii 
are hi'eer 'lie  nseil  bv  Brooks. 

4.  1  Architectures  for  Robot  Navigation 

Pi'eviouslv,  xe  had  lieiruu  work  u.-ing  tlie  ,subsumprii)u  iircluteeture  tor  iiav- 
i'j;arie>ii.  m  ivliioh  perception  wa.s  carried  by  other  processes.  During  the 
last  vear.  xe  also  applied  sub'uuiptioii  directly  to  buildiuir  a  visual  perception 
svste'ni  for  a  mobile  robot. 

The  subsuiiiption  architeenire  is  a  natnrallv  parallel  system  which  uses 
iiiessaiie  passing  between  simple  c(jmputational  elements  to  localize  decisions 
to  [treciselv  the  relevant  aspects  of  the  world.  We  extended  this  architecture 
l)V  atiding  visual  pathways  where  image  data  could  be  sent  between  the  com¬ 
putational  elements.  The  computational  elements  were  augmented  to  include 
array  proce.ssing  primitives. 

Two  implementations  of  this  architecture  were  built.  One  used  8-bit  mi- 
croproce.ssors  to  do  real-time  object  recognition  in  depth  images.  The  outputs 
were  used  to  direct  a  robot  with  an  onboard  arm  to  locate  and  retrieve  known 
objects  in  a  dynamically  changing  cluttered  environment.  The  other  imple¬ 
mentation  simulated  a  parallel  machine  on  a  Lisp  Machine,  and  did  real-time 
processing  of  five  frames  per  second  from  a  standard  black  and  white  cam¬ 
era.  enabling  the  robot  to  follow  corridors  and  locate  and  follow  slow  moving 
objects.  The  first  test  used  a  pipeline  of  simple  8-bit  microprocessors  (GSOOsI 
with  a  cycle  time  of  onel  microsecond  to  achieve  real-time  vision  in  depth 
images. 

The  complete  system  including  a  laser  light  striper,  a  parallel  processor, 
and  a  manipulator  mounted  on  a  mobile  robot.  The  light  stnper  uses  a  stan¬ 
dard  black  and  white  CCD  camera  with  an  appropriate  filter.  Odd  interlaces 
wf*rf*  discarded  to  allow  for  stabilization  of  the  mechanical  system,  while  each 
even  mrerlace,  every  one-t  liirtieth  of  a  second,  provided  a  horizontal  scanline 
of  dispanty.  In  tliis  way.  every  1.067  seconds  a  32-high  by  256-wide  disparity 
image  was  collected.  .As  each  scaaliae  was  collected,  it  was  expanded  to  a  kilo¬ 
byte  by  the  addition  of  three  temporary  bytes  to  each  data  byte.  The  image 
was  rf'presented  everywhere  by  these  expanded  scanlines.  .As  each  scanline 


u'a?  collected,  it  was  piped  into  the  tirst  iii  a  .series  ot'  microprocessors,  Eacli 
luicroiprocessor  hail  SK  ijf  EPRl)M.  and  12^  hvtes  "t  'cratch  RAM  niihoard. 
.A.  2-Kbyte  RAM  associated  with  each  processor  held  the  two  most  recent 
'Canliiies  of  the  imai^e.  Tlie  processor.^  were  connected  in  a  tree,  rooted  at 
the  Imht  striper,  ami  everr’  o3.3  milliseccnuls  a  scaiiiine  (jf  data  was  shifted 
tlirouj;h  the  svstein  in  a  0.0  iiiillisecond  burst.  This  left  each  processor  with 
time  for  about  thirty  instr'ictiou^  per  pixel  of  rhe  onuinc.l  'h-pth  iiiia'^e, 

The  recognition  problem  is  partitioned  into  a  number  of  .■.imple  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  imaiie.  each  of  which  was  mapped  to  a  processor,  Earlv  in  the 
tree  of  processors,  the  (jperations  were  generic  ■  e.ii.  h-';a.^ed  .u-Lfuienra- 

tion),  but  towards  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  the  operations  were  ipiite  specitic 
le.vj..  'hape  matching  for  a  specific  shape).  The  implemented  version  used  a 
free  of  processors  six  deep,  giving  a  one-tifth  second  latency  between  comple¬ 
tion  </f  the  collection  of  the  image  and  the  parallel  output  from  a  set  of  leaf 
nodes  of  object  identifications  and  localizations.  The  system  has  been  used 
to  reliable  locate  and  grasp  target  objects  in  cluttered  ilvnainically  changing 
environments. 

Ill  the  second  test  of  this  approach,  a  single  black  and  wlxite  CCD  camera 
ryas  mounted  on  a  mobile  robot  base.  The  images  were  subsaiupled  down  to 
32  by  23.  and  a  new  image  was  taken  every  0.2  seconds. 

A  reliable  system  for  approaching  and  following  moving  objects  was  built 
by  first  building  a  simple  but  unreliable  system,  then  adding  a  second  simple 
and  also  potentially  unreliable  system,  to  make  an  overall  reliable  system. 
Once  this  initial  reliable  system  had  been  built,  it  was  easy  to  add  on  top  of 
it  a  few  more  computational  modules  and  have  it  do  a  quite  different  task: 
drive  along  corridors. 

The  simplest  system  compared  successive  images  using  pixel  differences 
an  biiiarv  thresholding  to  detect  areas  of  motion.  The  program  servoed  the 
robot  base  so  that  the  centroid  of  this  motion  area  was  lined  up  in  a  particular 
spot  in  the  images.  Servoing  the  base  in  this  way  causes  the  robot  to  chase  the 
detected  motion.  This  system  is  very  unreliable  due  to  noise  in  the  images, 
and  the  fact  that  as  the  robot  moves,  the  whole  image  appears  to  be  in  motion 
given  the  simple  motion  test  used.  The  next  piece  to  be  added  to  the  system 
is  a  heterogeneous  blob  detector  and  a  region  colorer.  The  blobs  are  matched 
to  the  motion  region,  and  the  one  with  the  biggest  overlap  is  used  to  compute 
the  centroid  to  be  servoed  towards.  In  addition,  a  binary  image  consisting  of 
just  this  ijlob  is  latched  to  replace  the  motion  image  for  comparison  in  the 
next  iteration.  The  result  is  that  now  the  system  uses  the  motion  detector  to 
provide  a  seed  to  be  tracked  over  time.  To  improve  the  performance  of  the 
system,  a  set  of  subsumption  architecture  finite  state  machines  control  the 
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hysteresis  ot'  swi telling  between  iilob  ami  motion  aiatehing.  ^Vhen  tlie  ro'oe^t 
is  I'hasing  an  <3bject.  it  may  lose  it  for  a  t'ew  t’ranie-;.  in  wliieli  ease  morion 
is  re-invoked  to  trv  to  tind  a  new  target  fo  chase:  the  usual  <Jutcome  is  that 
the  old  target  is  detecretl  attain.  To  an  external  observer,  the  roliot  does  not 
appear  to  hesitate  at  all:  it  is  siniplv  pursuing  a  moving  object.  .4  t'ew  more 
-ubsmiiprion  processes  rake  care  ot  special  eases,  ^ncli  as  aciudeiitailv  pursuing 
a  wall  and  ninniim  into  it. 

This  vision  system  worked  in  a  coui[)lerelv  unstructured  environment. 
In  most  images  taken  l)v  the  rtsluir,  there  was  a  taiarer  oliject  on  a  ilirfy 
lit.tor  retlecting  hiithliiilits  t'orm  the  overhearl  lights.  The  system  was  then 
augmented  further  to  carry  out  a  quite  different  task.  Bv  raking  a  homgenous 
region  grower  and  feeding  it  into  the  network  at  the  appropriate  point,  the 
robot  was  made  to  pursue  the  floor  in  front  of  it,  etfectivelv  making  it  wander 
■  town  corridors. 

The  conclusion  we  liave  reached  is  that  the  two  architectures  I'an  be  com¬ 
plementary  for  navigation.  The  simple  subsuinption  architecture  can  underlie 
simple  rerte.vive  behaviors  <if  the  insect  tvpe.  For  iui>re  -ophi.sticated  ttisks 
involving  planned  visual  navigation  and  recognition,  however,  tlie  power  of  a 
parallel  supercomputer  is  barely  sufficient,  given  the  couiple.xity  of  the  tasks. 
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5.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


()iu-  project.  .1  parallel  \  i.-iiou  .Machine,  has  the  ijoal  <>t  ilevelopiuir  a  'V-sreui 
tor  iiire'jtrariuij  early  vision  :u<^iinios  ami  <-oniptxtin2:  a  njbiist  ilescription  of  the 
■  liscoiifiiiuirie-  nf  the  Mirfaces  ami  of  their  phv^i.-al  properties  that  can  Ite  lusecl 
f.ir  recMe'nirion  ''asks.  Dnniio'  rhi'  hi'.r  vear.  '.’.'c  have  luterlai'eil  the  output 
of  o'lr  iutr-iration  sta^e  -vith  a  [larallel  iiio<lel-!>n-->e<l  recoLtnirion  aljxoritlmi. 

'.ve  ih'scribed  earlier,  the  \’i.'ioii  Machine  svsteiii  luteerates  .several  vision 
cues  to  a.chieve  liiMi  perforinaiice  in  uustructureil  eiourouiuent s.  iiiainlv  for 
recoLtnitiou  ra.sks.  It  is  also  a  fool  for  o'snng  our  theoretical  jirogress  in  vi.sion 
c.h.u ■rithius.  'heir  parallel  impletneutation  ami  their  lnree:rariou.  The  \'ision 
.Machine  at  pre.sents  coinsists  «jf  a  movable  two-cainera  Eye-Head  system  -  the 
input  ilevice  -  and  a  SK  C'M2.  We  are  Improving  the  parallel  earlv  vision 
.dgorifhius  which  compute  edge  iletection.  stereo,  imstiou.  te.xture  and  surface 
color  in  close  to  retd-time.  The  integration  stage  is  liased  on  the  technique  of 
coupled  -Markov  Random  Field  models,  and  leads  to  a  cartoon-like  map  of  the 
discontinuities  in  the  scene,  with  a  partial  labeling  of  the  brightness  edges  in 
terms  of  their  physical  origin.  In  the  last  year,  we  have  interfaced  the  output 
of  our  integration  stage  with  a  parallel  inodel-lxased  recognition  algorithm. 

The  \'i5ion  .Macitiue  will  evolve  in  .several  parallel  directions; 


•  Improvement  and  e.xtensions  of  its  early  modules. 

•  Iinprovenient  of  the  integration  and  recognition  stages  (recognition  is 
discussed  later). 


•  Cse  of  the  eye-head  system  in  an  active  mode  during  recognition  task  by 
developing  appropriate  gaze  strategies, 

•  Use  of  the  results  of  the  integration  stage  in  order  to  improve  the  op¬ 
eration  of  early  tnodules  such  as  stereo  and  motion  by  feeding  back  the 
preliminary  computation  of  the  discontinuities. 


Two  goals  will  occupy  most  of  our  attention.  The  first  one  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  overall  organization  of  the  Vision  Machine.  The  system  can 
be  seen  as  an  implementation  of  the  inverse  optics  paradigm:  it  attempts 
fo  e.xtract  surface  properties  from  the  integration  of  image  cues.  It  must  be 
'fre^serl  that  we  never  intended  this  framework  to  imply  that  precise  surface 
jiroperties  such  as  dense,  high  resolution  depth  maps,  must  be  delivered  by 
the  system.  Tliis  extreme  interpretation  of  inverse  optics  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mon.  but  wa,s  not  the  motivation  of  our  project,  which  originally  started  with 
the  name  Coarse  Vision  Machine  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  computing 
(jualitative,  as  opposed  to  very  precise,  properties  of  the  environment. 


Our  second  main  ioal  in  the  Vision  iiiachme  project  will  be  >.Iacliiue 
L'^aniiii!?.  In  particular,  w^  have  be'j:nii  to  f*xpli.re  simple  learniu'J:  anil  t'-ti- 
luation  techniques  tV>r  vi-mn  tasks.  We  have  succeded  in  svnthetizin^  a  color 
.iliioiithm  from  examples  Hurlbert  and  ID-SS  .  and  in  developimt  a 

te'-hiiitiue  to  perform  uiistipervised  learning  Saniier.  19SS  of  other  simple 
viuou  .alsorirhm.s  -uch  .i'  'imple  versions  of  rhe  coiupuration  of  ti-xfuie  and 
uereo.  In  adilitioii.  we  i;ave  u.'eii  learuiU'Jt  techtiiciues  to  perform  mrc-r:;-;,  ,il 
ra'k.'.  .such  as  labeling  the  •  vpe  of  discontinuities  in  a  scene.  We  hav.-  aho 
heiiun  to  explore  rhe  c(jnuec'ious  between  recent  appn^aches  to  learning,  such 
neural  netv.-orks.  c'enetic  .ilgorirhms.  ami  clas.sical  methods  in  app:. 

Uoii  'heoiv  such  as  sphiies.  Bayesian  techniques  and  Markov  Ramloui  Fieh.l 
;UO<iels.  W  e  have  idpiititied  'ome  common  properties  of  all  these  approaches 
aiui  'Oiiie  of  the  conmioti  limitations,  such  as  sample  complexity.  As  a  conse- 
qu.ence.  we  now  'oelieve  that  we  can  leverage  our  expertise  in  approximation 
■ei-hmques  for  ’lie  problem  of  learning  in  machine  vision.  Our  future  theo- 
rericrd  and  computational  studies  will  examine  available  learning  rechiu<(ues. 
•iieir  prtiperries  ami  limirarions  and  develop  new  ones  for  the  tasks  of  tunly 
vi'ion.  for  the  integration  stage  and  for  object  recognition.  The  algorithms 
will  !)e  rested  with  rhe  \’isinn  Machine  system  and  eventually  incorporated 
into  it.  We  will  also  pav  attention  to  parallel  network  implement atious  of 
these  algonthuis;  for  fhi.s  subgoai  we  will  be  able  to  leverage  the  work  we 
are  now  doing  in  developing  analog  VLSI  netrvorks  for  several  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  \’isiou  Machine.  Towards  the  goal  of  achieving  much  higher 
flexibility  in  the  \'ision  Machine  we  propose  to  explore  (a)  the  synthesis  of 
vision  algorithms  from  a  set  of  instances  and  (b)  the  refinement  and  tuning 
of  preprograamied  algorithms,  such  as  edge  detection,  texture  discrimination, 
motion,  color  and  calibration  for  stereo.  We  will  also  develope  techniques 
to  estimate  parameters  of  the  integration  stage.  Much  of  our  effort  will  be 
focused  on  the  new  sciieme  for  visual  recognition  of  3D  objects,  whose  key 
component  is  the  automatic  learning  of  a  large  database  of  models.  We  aim 
ro  develop  a  prototype  of  a  flexible  vision  system  that  can.  in  a  limited  way, 
learn  from  experience. 

In  the  following,  we  outline  some  of  the  other  directions  of  future  devel¬ 
opment. 

•  Labeling  the  physical  origin  of  edges:  computing  qualitative  surface  at¬ 
tributes. 

•  Saliency,  grouping,  and  segmentation. 

•  T  .Junctions:  their  detection  and  use  in  grouping. 

•  -A.  VLSI  Vision  Machine. 

•  Learning  and  parameter  estimation. 
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"  APPENDICES 

I 


covBE  Omen  image  overkyed  with  disconnnuines  in  cesture  (yeUow), 
moooo  (orange),  and  stereo  depth  (green).  The  diacondnuides  are  compuad  from 
the  output  ot  eariy  vision  modules  coupled  with  brightness  gradient  data  using 
Markov  random  fidds.  The  union  of  the  discondnuida  produces  a  “carToon”  which 
is  used  by  a  parallel  recognidon  algorithm.  See  page  436.  [T.  Poggio  et  at..  Artificial 
Intelligence  Laboratory,  Massachuseto  Insdtute  of  Technology,  Ombridge,  MA 
02139] 


Parallel  Integradon  of  Vision  Modules 

T.  PoGGio,  E.  B.  Gamble,  J.  J.  Little 


Computer  algorithms  have  been  developed  for  several  early  vision  processes,  such  at 
edge  detectioa,  stereopsis,  motion,  texture,  and  color,  that  give  separate  cues  to  the 
distance  &om  the  viewer  of  threc>dimeiuioaal  surfoccs,  their  shape,  and  their  material 
properties.  Not  surprisingly,  biological  vision  systems  sail  gresdy  outperform  comput* 
er  visioa  programs.  One  of  the  keys  to  the  reliability,  flexibility,  and  robustness  of 
biological  visioo  systems  is  their  ability  to  integrate  several  visual  cues.  A  computatioa- 
al  tedbnique  frir  integrating  diflSn^  visual  cues  has  now  been  developed  and 
impkmented  with  encouraging  results  on  a  parallel  st^Kreomputer. 


Although  tt  is  reasonable  that 
combining  the  evidence  provided  by 
muldpie  visual  cues — for  exampl^ 
edge  detecdon,  stereo,  and  color — should 
provide  a  more  reliable  map  of  the  objects  in 
a  visual  scene  than  any  sin^  cue  alone,  it  is 
not  obvious  how  to  accomplish  this  integra* 
don.  One  of  the  most  important  constraino 
for  recovering  surface  propertfos  flom  each 
of  the  individual  cues  is  that  the  physical 
processa  underlying  image  formation,  such 
as  depth,  orientation,  and  reflectance  of  the 
suifa^  change  slowly  in  space  (adjacent 
poina  on  a  surkce  are  not  at  random 
depths,  for  instance).  Standard  regulariu- 
non  ( I-J),  on  which  many  examples  of  the 
early  vision  algorithms  are  based,  captures 
those  smoothness  properdes  well.  The  phys¬ 
ical  properties  of  surfiKes,  however,  are 
smcK^  almost  everywhere,  but  not  at  dis¬ 
continuities.  Reliable  detecdon  of  discondn- 


uida  of  the  physical  properda  of  surfkes  is 
critical  for  a  vision  system,  since  discondnui- 
des  are  often  the  most  important  locations 
in  a  scene;  depth  discondnuidei  for  exam¬ 
ple,  normally  correspond  to  the  boundaries 
of  an  objea.  Thus,  the  output  of  each  vision 
module  has  to  be  smooth^  and  interpolat¬ 
ed  (that  is,  '^ed-in”),  since  it  is  noisy  and 
often  sparse;  at  the  same  time  discondnui- 
da  must  be  detected. 

Oiscondnuides  can  also  be  used  efiSxdve- 
ly  to  fuse  informadon  between  different 
visual  cum  (4-7)  and  the  image  data  [see 
also  (3-f0)j.  For  instance,  a  depth  discond- 
nuity  usually  produces  a  sharp  change  of 
brightness  in  the  image  (usu^y  called  a 
brightness  edge);  and  a  modon  boundary 
often  corresponds  to  a  depth  discontinuity 
(and  a  brighmess  edge)  in  the  image.  The 
idea  is  thus  to  couple  different  cues — stereo, 
motion,  texture,  color,  and  modon — to  the 


image  dau  (in  pardcular,  to  the  sharp 
changes  of  bnghmess  in  the  image)  through 
the  discontmuines  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  surfaces  (see  Fig.  1 )  [for  eariv  work  in 
this  direcdon,  sec  (II)].  The  final  goal  of 
this  approach  is  to  use  information  from 
several  cues  simultaneously  to  refine  the 
inidal  esdmadon  of  surface  disconnnuines. 
In  this  report  we  will  describe  a  first  step  in 
this  direcnon  that  combines  bnghmess 
edges  with  discondnuidcs  in  each  of  the 
modules  separately. 

How  can  this  be  done)  We  have  chosen  to 
use  the  machinery  of  Markov  random  fields 
(MRFs),  initially  suggested  for  image  pro¬ 
cessing  by  Geman  and  Geman  (12)  [for 
alternative  approaches  see  ( 13-14)].  Gmsid- 
er  the  prototypical  problem  of  approximat¬ 
ing  a  suifiKe  (/)  given  sparse  and  noisy  data 
(depth  dau),  on  a  regular  two-dimensional 
latdce  of  sites  (Fig.  2).  We  first  define  the 
prior  probability  of  the  class  of  surfiues  in 
which  we  are  interested.  The  probability  of  a 
certain  depth  at  any  given  site  in  the  latdce 
depends  only  upon  neighboring  sites  (the 
Maikov  property).  Because  of  the  Cliffbrd- 
Hammersley  theorem,  the  prior  probability 
has  the  Gibbs  form: 

(1) 

where  Z  is  a  normalizadon  constant,  T  is  a 
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THE  MIT  VISION  MACHINE 

T.  Poggio,  J.  Little,  E.  Gamble.  W.  Gillett,  D.  Geiger 
D.  Weinsb&U,  M.  Villalba,  N.  Lanoa,  T.  Cam,  H.  Bulthoff, 

M.  Druaiheller,  P.  Oppenheimer,  W.  Yang,  and  A.  Hurlbert 

The  Artificial  Intelligence  Laboratory 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


ABSTRACT 

iy«  dejeribe  the  MIT  Yiiion  Machine,  our  goale 
and  aehievemenU  to  date.  The  Ywion  Machine  u  a 
computer  system  that  attempts  to  integrate  several  tn- 
iton  cues  to  achieve  high  performance  in  unstructured 
environments  for  the  tasks  of  recognition  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  a  test-bed  for  our  theoretical  progress 
in  early  vision  algorithms,  their  parallel  implementation 
and  their  integration.  Th..  Vuian  Machine  consists  of  a 
movohle  two-camera  Eye-Bead  system  -  the  input  device 
-  and  a  1 6K  Connection  Machine  -  our  main  compu¬ 
tational  engine.  We  have  developed  and  implemented 
several  parallel  early  tneion  algorithms  which  compute 
edge  detection,  stereo,  motion,  texture  and  surface  color 
in  close  to  real-time.  The  integration  stage  is  based  on 
the  technique  of  coupled  Markov  Random  Field  models, 
and  leads  to  a  cartoon-like  map  of  the  discontinuities 
in  the  scene,  with  a  partial  labeling  of  the  brightness 
edges  in  terms  of  their  physical  origin.  We  will  inter- 
face  the  output  of  our  integration  stage  with  available 
recognition  algorithms.  We  are  also  beginning  to  study 
analog  and  hybrid  VLSI  implementations  of  the  Yieion 
Machine  main  components. 


1.  Introduction:  The  Project  and  Its 
Goals 

Computer  vision  has  developed  algorithms  for  sev¬ 
eral  early  vision  processes,  such  as  edge  detection,  stere- 
opsis,  motion,  texture,  and  color,  which  give  separate 
cues  as  to  the  distance  from  the  viewer  of  three  dimen¬ 
sional  surfaces,  their  shape,  and  their  material  proper¬ 
ties.  Biological  vision  systems,  however,  greatly  outper¬ 
form  computer  vision  programs.  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  one  of  the  keys  to  the  reliability,  flexibility  and  ro¬ 
bustness  of  biological  vision  systems  in  unconstrained 
environments  is  their  ability  to  integrate  many  different 


visual  cues.  For  this  reason  we  are  developing  a  Vision 
Machine  System  to  explore  the  issue  of  the  integration  of 
early  vision  modules.  The  system  also  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  piuallel  vision  algorithms  since  its 
twin  computationiJ  engine  is  a  parallel  supercomputer 
-  the  Connection  Machine. 

The  idea  behind  the  Vision  Machine  is  that  the 
mitin  goal  of  the  integration  stage  is  to  compute  a  map  of 
the  visible  discontinuities  in  the  scene,  somewhat  similar 
to  a  cartoon  or  a  line-drawing.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  Firstly,  experience  with  existing  model- based 
recognition  alg^thms  suggest  that  the  critical  problem 
in  this  type  of  recognition  is  to  obtain  a  reasonably  good 
m*p  of  the  scene  in  terms  of  features  such  as  edges  and 
comers.  The  map  does  not  need  to  be  perfect  —  human 
recognition  works  with  noisy  and  occluded  line  draw¬ 
ings  -  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  perfect.  But  it  should 
be  significantly  cleaner  than  the  typical  map  provided 
by  an  edge  detector.  Secondly,  discontinuities  of  surface 
properties  are  the  most  important  locations  in  a  scene. 
Thirdly,  we  have  argued  [Poggio,  1985J  that  discontinu¬ 
ities  are  ideal  for  integrating  information  from  different 
visual  cues. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  are  seversd  different  ap- 
proacha  to  the  problem  of  how  to  integrate  visual  cues. 
Let  us  list  some  of  the  obvious  possibilities: 

1)  There  is  no  active  integration  of  visual  processes. 
Their  individusJ  outputs  are  “integrated”  at  the 
stage  at  which  they  are  used,  for  example  by  a 
navigation  system.  This  is  the  approach  advocated 
by  Brooks  [1987].  While  it  makes  sense  for  auto¬ 
matic,  insect-like,  visup-motor  tasks  such  as  track¬ 
ing  a  target  or  avoiding  obstacles  (e.g.,  the  fly's 
visuo-motor  system  [Reichardt  and  Poggio,  1976]], 
it  seems  quite  unlikely  for  visual  perception  in  the 
wide  sense. 


2)  The  vistiAl  modules  are  so  tightly  coupled  that  it 

is  impossible  to  consider  visual  modules  as  sepa¬ 
rate,  even  in  a  first  order  approximation.  This  view 
is  unattractive  on  epistemological,  engineering  and 
psychophysictd  grounds. 

3)  The  visual  modules  eue  coupled  to  each  other  and 

to  the  image  data  in  a  parallel  fashion  -  each  pro¬ 
cess  represented  as  an  array  coupled  to  the  arrays 
associated  with  the  other  processes.  This  p>oint  of 
view  is  in  the  tradition  of  Marr’s  2  j-D  skccch,  rmd 
especially  of  the  ‘'intrinsic  images”  of  Bsirrow  and 
Tenenbaum  [1978].  Our  present  scheme  is  of  this 
type,  and  exploits  the  machinery  of  Markov  Ran¬ 
dom  Field  (MRF)  models. 

4)  Integration  of  different  vision  modalities  is  taking 

place  in  a  task-dependent  way  at  specific  locations 

-  not  over  the  whole  image  -  and  when  it  is  needed 

-  therefore  not  at  all  times.  This  approach  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  psychophysical  data  on  visual  attention 
and  by  the  idea  of  visual  routines  [UUmsm,  1984;  see 
also  Hurlbert  and  Poggio,  1986;  Mahoney,  1987). 

We  are  presently  exploring  the  third  of  these  ap¬ 
proaches.  We  believe  that  the  last  two  approaches 
are  compatible  with  each  other.  In  particular,  visual 
routines  may  operate  on  maps  of  discontinuities  such 
as  those  delivered  by  the  present  Vision  Machine,  and 
therefore  be  located  after  a  parallel,  automatic  integra¬ 
tion  stage.  In  real  life,  of  course,  it  may  be  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  coexisteiKe.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  a  control 
structure  baaed  on  specific  knowledge  about  the  prop- 
erties  of  the  various  modules,  the  specific  scene  and  the 
specific  task  will  be  needed  in  a  later  version  of  the 
Vision  Machine  to  overview  and  control  the  MRF  in¬ 
tegration  stage  itself  and  its  parameters.  It  is  passible 
that  the  integration  stage  should  be  much  more  goal- 
directed  that  what  our  present  methods  (MRF  based) 
allow.  The  main  goal  of  our  work  is  to  find  out  whether 
this  is  true. 

The  Vision  Machine  project  has  a  number  of  other 
goals.  It  provides  a  focus  for  developing  parallel  vision 
algorithms  and  for  studying  how  to  organize  a  real-time 
vision  system  on  a  massively  parallel  supercomputer.  It 
attempts  to  change  the  usual  paradigm  of  computer  vi¬ 
sion  research  over  the  past  years:  choose  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem,  for  example  stereo,  find  an  algorithm,  and  test  it 
in  isolation.  The  Vision  Machine  allows  us  to  develop 
and  test  an  algorithm  in  the  context  of  the  other  mod¬ 
ules  and  the  requirements  of  the  overall  visual  task  - 
above  all  visual  recognition.  For  this  reason,  the  project 
is  more  than  an  experiment  in  integration  and  parallel 
processing:  it  is  a  laboratory  for  our  theories  and  algo¬ 
rithms. 


Finally,  the  goal  of  the  Vision  Machine  project  is  no 
lees  than  the  ultimate  goal  of  vision  research;  to  build 
a  vision  system  that  achieves  hiunan-level  performance. 

2.  The  Vision  Machine  System 

The  overall  organization  of  the  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  image(s)  are  processed  through  inde¬ 
pendent  algorithms  or  modules  corresponding  to  differ¬ 
ent  visual  cues,  in  parallel.  Edges  are  extracted  using 
Canny’s  edge  detector.  Stereo  computes  disparity  from 
the  left  and  right  images.  The  motion  module  estimates 
an  approximation  to  the  opticsd  flow  from  pairs  of  im¬ 
ages  in  a  time  sequence.  The  texture  module  computes 
texture  attributes  (such  as  density  and  orientation  of 
textons  [see  Voorhees,  1987]).  The  color  algorithm  pro¬ 
vides  an  estimate  of  the  spectral  albedo  of  the  surfaces, 
independently  of  the  effeeiive  illumination,  that  is,  illu¬ 
mination  gradients  and  shading  effects,  as  suggested  by 
Hurlbert  and  Poggio  [see  Poggio,  1985). 

The  measurements  provided  by  the  early  vision 
modules  are  typically  noisy  and  possibly  sparse  (for 
stereo  and  motion).  They  are  smoothed  and  made  dense 
by  exploiting  known  constraints  within  each  process  (for 
instance,  that  disparity  is  smooth).  This  is  a  stage  of  ap¬ 
proximation  and  restoration  of  data,  performed  by  using 
a  Markov  Random  Field  modeL  Simultaneously,  discon¬ 
tinuities  are  found  in  each  cue.  Prior  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  discontinuities  is  exploited,  for  instance,  the 
fact  that  they  are  continuous  lines,  not  isolated  points. 
Detection  of  discontinuities  is  aided  by  the  information 
provided  by  brightness  edges.  Thus  each  cue  -  dispar¬ 
ity,  optical  flow,  texture,  and  color  -  is  coupled  to  the 
edges  in  brightness. 

The  foil  scheme  involves  finding  the  various  types  of 
physical  discontinuities  in  the  sur&ces  -  depth  discon- 
tinvities  (extremal  edge*  and  blade*),  orientation  dis¬ 
continuities,  specular  edges,  albedo  edge*  (or  marks), 
shadow  edges  -  and  coupling  them  with  each  other  and 
back  to  the  discontinuities  in  the  visiial  cties,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  1.  So  far  we  have  implemented  only 
the  coupling  of  brightness  edges  to  each  of  the  cues  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  early  algorithm.  As  we  will  discuss  later, 
the  technique  we  used  to  approximate,  to  simultane¬ 
ously  detect  discontinuities,  and  to  couple  the  different 
proceMce,  is  based  on  MRF  models.  The  output  of  the 
system  is  a  set  of  labeled  discontinuities  of  the  sur&ces 
around  tbs  viewer.  In  our  implemented  version  of  the 
system  we  find  discontinuities  in  disparity,  motion,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  color.  These  discontinuities,  taken  together, 
represent  a  “cartoon”  of  the  original  scene  which  can 
be  used  for  recognition  and  navigation  (along  with,  if 


Figure  1:  Block  Diegrun  of  the  Viiion  Machine 


needed,  interpolated  depth,  motion,  texture  and  color 
fields). 

The  plan  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  We  will  first 
review  the  present  hardware  of  the  Vision  Machine;  the 
Eye-Head  system  and  the  Connection  Machine.  We  will 
then  describe  in  some  detail  each  of  the  early  vision  al¬ 
gorithms  that  are  presently  tunning  and  are  part  of  the 
system.  After  this,  the  integration  stage  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  will  analyze  some  results  and  illustrate  the 
merits  and  the  pitfalls  of  our  present  system.  The  last 
chapter  will  discuss  a  real-time  visual  system  and  some 
ideas  on  how  to  put  the  system  into  VLSI  circuits  of 
analog  and  digital  type. 

3.  Hardware 

3.1.  The  Eye>Hcad  System 

Because  of  the  variety  of  visual  information  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  Vision  Machine,  a  general  purpose  image 
input  device  is  required.  Such  a  device  is  the  Eye-Head 
system.  Here  we  discuss  its  etizrent  and  future  configu¬ 
rations. 

3.1.1.  The  Present 

The  Eye-Head  system  (Figure  2a)  consists  of  two 
CCD  cameras  (“eyes”)  mounted  on  a  variable-attitude 
platform  (“head”).  The  apparatus  allows  the  cameras 
to  be  moved  as  a  unit,  analogous  to  head  movement.  It 
also  allows  the  lines  of  sight  of  the  cameras  to  be  pointed 
independently,  analogous  to  eye  movement.  Each  cam¬ 
era  is  eqtiipped  with  a  motorized  zoom  lens  (FI. 4,  focal 
length  from  12.S  to  75mm),  allowing  control  of  the  iris, 


focus,  and  focal  length  by  the  host  computer  (currently 
a  Symbolics  3600  Lisp  Machine).  Other  hardware  allows 
for  repeatable  calibration  of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Because  of  the  size  emd  weight  of  the  motorized 
lenses,  it  would  be  impractical  to  achieve  eye  move¬ 
ment  by  pointing  the  camera/ lens  assemblies  directly. 
Instead,  each  assembly  is  motmted  rigidly  on  the  head, 
with  eye  movement  achieved  indirectly.  In  front  of  each 
camera  lens  is  a  pair  of  front  surface  mirrors  (Figure 
2b),  each  of  which  can  be  pivoted  by  a  galvanometer 
also  mounted  rigidly  on  the  head.  The  mirrors  are  posi¬ 
tioned  to  provide  two  degrees  of  freedom  in  aiming  the 
cameras.  At  the  expense  of  a  more  complicated  imag¬ 
ing  geometry,  this  allows  for  a  simpler  and  faster  control 
system  for  the  eyes. 

The  head  is  attached  to  its  mount  via  a  spherical 
joint,  allowing  head  rotation  about  two  orthogonal  axes 
(pan  and  tilt).  Each  axis  is  driven  by  a  stepper  motor 
coupled  to  the  drive  shaft  through  a  harmonic  drive. 
The  latter  provides  a  large  gear  ratio  in  conjunction 
with  very  little  mechanical  backlash.  Under  control  of 
the  stepper  motors,  the  head  can  be  panned  ISO  degrees 
frt>m  left  to  right,  and  tilted  90  degrees  (from  vertical- 
down  to  horizontal).  E)ach  of  the  stepper  motors  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  optical  shaft  encoder  for  shaft  position 
feedback  (a  closed-loop  control  scheme  is  employed  for 
the  stepper  motors).  The  shaft  encoders  also  provide 
an  index  pulse  (one  per  revc^ution)  which  is  used  for 
joint  calibration  in  conjunction  with  mechanictd  limit 
switches.  The  latter  also  protect  the  head  from  damage 
due  to  excessive  traveL 

The  overall  control  system  for  the  Eye- Head  system 
is  distributed  over  a  micro-processor  network  (UNET) 
developed  at  the  MIT  AI  Lab  for  the  control  of  vi- 
sion/robotics  hardware.  The  UNET  is  a  “multi-drop” 
network  supporting  up  to  32  micros,  under  the  control  of 
a  single  host.  The  micros  normally  function  as  network 
slaves,  with  the  host  acting  as  the  master.  In  this  mxle 
the  micros  only  “speak  when  spoken  to”,  responding  to 
various  netsrork  operations  either  by  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  (command  or  otherwise)  or  by  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation  (such  as  status  or  results).  Associated  with  each 
micro  on  the  UNET  is  a  local  16-bit  bus  (UBUS),  which 
is  totally  uzuler  the  control  of  the  micro.  Peripheral  de¬ 
vices  such  as  motor  drivers,  galvanometer  drivers,  and 
pulse  width  modulators  (PWMs),  to  name  a  few,  can 
be  interfaced  at  this  level 

At  present  two  micro-procesaors  are  installed  on 
the  Eye-Head  UNET;  one  for  the  galvanometer  and  one 
for  both  the  motorized  lenses  and  stepper  motors.  The 
processors  currently  employed  are  based  on  the  Intel 
8051.  Each  of  these  micros  has  an  assortment  of  UBUS 


Figure  2:  The  Eye-Head  Syetem 
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pehphenla  under  ita  control  By  making  these  periph¬ 
erals  sufficiently  powerful,  each  micro’s  control  task  can 
remain  simple  and  manageable.  Code  for  the  micros, 
written  in  both  assembly  language  aiKi  C,  is  fficilitated 
by  a  Lisp-based  debugging  environment. 

3.1.3.  The  Future 

A  single  enhancement  remains  for  the  Eye-Head 
system.  Currently,  a  Symbolics  Lisp  Machine  acta  as 
the  host  orocessor  for  the  UNET.  Soon  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  real-time  processor  will  be  placed  between  the  Lisp 
Machine  and  the  UNET,  acting  as  master  of  the  latter. 
The  real-time  processor  (referred  to  as  the  DSP,  being 
based  on  a  Digital  Signal  Processor  chip)  will  relieve  the 
Lisp  Machine  of  all  the  UNET  protocol  tasks,  as  well  as 
various  low-level  real-time  control  tasks  for  which  the 
Lisp  Machine  is  ill-suited.  Among  the  tasks  envisioned 
for  the  DSP  is  optimal  position  estimation  of  moving 
targets  from  motion  data. 

3.3.  Our  Computational  Engines  The  Connec> 
tion  Machine 

The  Cormection  Machine  is  a  powerful  fine-grained 
parallel  which  has  proven  useful  for  implemen¬ 


tation  of  vision  algorithms.  In  implementing  these  algo¬ 
rithms,  several  different  models  of  using  the  Connection 
Machine  have  emerged,  since  the  machine  provides  sev¬ 
eral  different  communication  modes.  The  Connection 
Machine  implementation  of  algorithms  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  underlying  architectiiie  of  the  machine  in 
novel  ways.  We  describe  here  several  common,  elemen¬ 
tary  operations  which  recur  throughout  the  following 
discussion  of  parallel  algorithms. 

3.3.1.  The  Connection  Machine 

The  CM-1  version  of  the  Connection  Machine 
(Hillis,  1985]  is  a  parallel  computing  machine  with  be¬ 
tween  16K  and  64K  processors,  operating  under  a  single 
instruction  stream  broadcast  to  all  processors.  It  is  a 
Single  Instruction  Multiple  Data  (SIMD)  machine;  all 
processors  execute  the  same  control  stream.  Each  pro¬ 
cessor  is  a  simple  1- bit  processor,  currently  with  4K 
bits  of  memory.  There  are  two  modes  of  conununica- 
tion  among  the  processors:  first,  they  are  connected 
by  a  mesh  into  a  128  x  512  grid  network  (the  NEWS 
network,  so-called  because  the  cormections  are  in  the 
four  cardinal  directions),  allosring  rapid  direct  commu¬ 
nication  between  neighboring  processors,  and  second, 
the  router,  which  allows  messages  to  be  sent  &om  any 


processor  to  any  other  processor  in  the  machine.  The 
processors  in  the  Connection  Machine  can  be  envisioned 
as  being  the  vertices  of  a  16-<limensioasd  hypercube  (in 
fact,  it  is  a  12-dimensional  hypercube;  at  each  vertex  of 
the  hypercube  resides  a  chip  containing  16  processors). 
Each  processor  in  the  Connection  Machine  is  identified 
by  its  hypercube  address  in  the  range  0 . . .  65535,  impos¬ 
ing  a  linear  order  on  the  processors.  This  address  de¬ 
notes  the  destination  of  messages  handled  by  the  router. 
Messages  pass  along  the  edges  of  the  hypercube  from 
source  processors  to  destination  processors.  The  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  also  has  facilities  for  returning  to  the 
host  machine  the  result  of  various  operations  on  a  field 
in  all  processors;  it  can  return  the  global  maximum, 
minitmim,  sum,  logical  AND,  and  logical  OR  of  the  field. 

To  allow  the  machine  to  manipulate  data  structures 
with  more  than  64K  elements,  the  Connection  Machine 
supports  virtual  processors.  A  single  physical  proces¬ 
sor  can  operate  as  a  set  of  multiple  virtual  processors 
by  serializing  operations  in  time,  and  partitioning  the 
memory  of  each  processor.  This  is  otherwise  invisible  to 
the  user.  Connection  Machine  programs  utilize  Com¬ 
mon  Lisp  syntax,  in  a  language  called  *Lisp,  and  are 
manipulated  in  the  same  fashion  as  Lisp  programs. 

3.2.2.  Powerful  Primitive  Operations 

Many  vision  problems  must  be  solved  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  communication  modes  on  the  Connection 
Machine.  The  design  of  these  algorithms  taJces  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  underlying  architecture  of  the  machine  in 
novel  ways.  There  are  several  common,  elementary  op¬ 
erations  used  in  this  discussion  of  parallel  algorithms: 
routing  operations,  scanning  and  distance  doubling. 

Routing 

Memory  in  the  Connection  Machine  is  associated 
with  processors.  Local  memory  can  be  accessed  rapidly. 
Menoory  of  processors  nearby  in  the  NEWS  network 
can  be  accessed  by  passing  it  through  the  processors 
on  the  path  between  the  source  and  the  destination. 
At  present,  NEWS  accesses  in  the  tnm-hin*  are  made 
in  the  same  direction  for  all  processors.  The  router 
on  the  Coimection  Machine  provides  purnlUl  reads  and 
writes  among  processor  memory  at  arbitrary  distances 
and  with  arbitrary  patterns.  It  uses  a  packet -switched 
message  routing  scheme  to  direct  messages  along  the 
hypercube  connections  to  their  destinations.  This  pow¬ 
erful  conununication  mode  can  be  used  to  reconfigure 
completely,  in  one  parallel  write  operation  taking  one 
router  cycle,  a  field  of  information  in  the  machine.  The 
Connection  Machine  supplies  instructions  so  that  many 
processors  can  read  from  the  same  location  or  write  to 
the  saune  location,  but  since  these  memory  references 
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Figure  3:  Examples  of  Plut-Scan  and  Max-Scan. 

can  cause  significant  delay,  we  wiU  usually  only  con¬ 
sider  exclusive  read,  exclusive  write  instructions.  We 
will  usually  not  allow  more  than  one  processor  to  access 
the  memory  of  another  processor  at  one  time.  The  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  can  combine  messages  at  a  destination 
by  various  operations,  such  as  logical  AND,  inclusive 
OR,  summation,  and  maxitTmm  or  rniniTnuTn 

Scanning 

The  scan  operatioirs  [Blelloch,  1987]  can  be  used 
to  simplify  emd  speed  up  many  algorithms.  They  di¬ 
rectly  take  advantage  of  the  hypercube  connections  un¬ 
derlying  the  router,  and  can  be  used  to  distribute  values 
among  the  processors  and  to  aggregate  values  using  as¬ 
sociative  operators.  Formally,  the  scan  operation  takes 
a  binary  associative  operator  0,  with  identity  0,  and 
an  ordered  set  [ao,ai,...,an-il,  and  returns  the  set 
(oo,(ao  ©  Oi),...  ,(ao  0  Oi  0  ...  0  a„_i)j.  This  oper¬ 
ation  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  data  independent 
prefix  operation  [Kruskal  et.al.,  1985).  Binary  associa¬ 
tive  operators  include  minimum,  maximum,  and  plus. 
Figure  3  shows  scans  using  maximum  and  plus. 

The  four  scan  operations  plus-scan,  max-scan,  min- 
scsn  and  copy-scan  are  implemented  in  microcode  rmd 
tsdre  about  the  same  amount  of  time  as  a  routing  cycle. 
The  copy-scan  operation  takes  a  value  at  the  first  pro¬ 
cessor  and  distributes  it  to  the  other  processors.  These 
scans  operations  can  take  segment  bits  that  divide  the 
processor  ordering  into  segments.  The  beginning  of  each 
segment  is  marked  by  a  processor  whose  segment  bit  is 
set,  and  the  scan  operations  start  over  again  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  each  segment  (see  Figure  4). 

The  scan  operations  also  work  using  the  NEWS  ad¬ 
dressing  scheme,  termed  grid-scans.  These  compute  the 
sum,  and  find  the  m—viiTHim,  copy,  or  number  values 
along  rows  or  columns  of  the  NEWS  grid  quickly. 

For  example,  grid-scans  can  be  used  to  find  for  each 
pixel  the  sum  of  a  square  region  with  width  2m  -I- 1  cen¬ 
tered  at  the  pixeL  This  sum  is  computed  using  the 
following  steps.  First,  a  pbu-sean  accumulates  partial 
sums  for  all  pixels  along  the  rows.  Each  pixel  then  gets 
the  result  of  the  scan  from  the  processor  m  in  front  of 
it  and  m  behind  it;  the  difiference  of  these  two  values 
represents  the  sum,  for  each  pixel,  of  its  neighborhood 
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Figure  4;  Examples  of  Segmented  Scan  Operations. 


along  the  row.  We  now  execute  the  same  csdculation  on 
the  columns,  resulting  in  the  sum,  for  each  pixel,  of  the 
elements  in  its  square.  The  whole  process  only  requires 
a  few  scans  and  routing  operations,  and  runs  in  time 
independent  of  the  size  of  m.  The  summation  opera¬ 
tions  are  generally  useful  to  accumulate  local  support 
in  many  of  our  algorithms,  such  as  stereo  and  motion. 

Diatance  Doubling 

Another  important  primitive  operation  is  distance 
doubling  [Wyllie,  1979;  Lim,  1986],  which  can  be  used  to 
compute  the  effect  of  any  binary,  associative  operation, 
as  in  scan,  on  processors  linked  in  a  list  or  a  ring.  For  ex- 
ttmple,  using  max,  doubling  can  find  the  extremum  of  a 
field  contained  in  the  processors.  Using  message-passing 
on  the  router,  doubling  can  propagate  the  extreme  value 
to  all  processors  in  the  ring  of  N  processors  in  0(log  IV) 
steps.  Each  step  involves  two  send  operations.  Typ¬ 
ically,  the  value  to  be  maximized  is  chosen  to  be  the 
hypercube-addiess.  At  termination,  each  processor  in 
the  ring  knows  the  label  of  the  ma-riTnnin  processor  in 
the  ring,  heresifter  termed  the  grincifol  processor.  This 
labels  all  connected  processors  uniquely  and  nominates 
a  processor  as  the  representative  for  the  entire  set  of 
connected  processors.  At  the  sanw  time,  the  distance 
from  the  principal  can  be  computed  in  each  processor. 
Figure  4  shows  the  propagation  of  values  in  a  ring  of 
eight  processors.  Each  processor  initially,  at  step  0,  has 
the  address  of  the  next  processor  in  the  ring,  and  a  value 
which  is  to  be  maximized.  At  the  termination  of  the  t'^ 
step,  a  processor  knows  the  addresses  of  processors  2’ -1-1 
away  and  the  maximum  of  all  values  within  2'~‘  pro¬ 
cessors  away.  In  the  example,  the  marimum  value  has 
been  propagated  to  all  8  processors  in  log  8  =  3  steps. 

4.  Early  Vision  Algorithms  and  their 
Parallel  Implementation 


Edge  detection  is  a  key  first  step  in  correctly  identi¬ 
fying  physical  changes.  The  apparently  simple  problem 
of  measuring  sharp  brightness  changes  in  the  image  has 
proven  to  be  difificult.  It  is  now  clear  that  edge  detection 
should  be  intended  not  simply  as  finding  “edges”  in  the 
images,  an  ill-defined  concept  in  general,  but  as  mea¬ 
suring  appropriate  derivatives  of  the  brightness  data. 

This  involves  the  task-dependent  use  of  different  two- 
dimensional  derivatives.  In  msmy  cases,  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  mark  locations  corresponding  to  appropriate  crit¬ 
ical  points  of  the  derivative  such  as  maxima  or  zeroes. 
In  some  cases,  later  algorithms  baaed  on  these  binary 
features  -  presence  or  absence  of  edges  ~  may  be  equiv¬ 
alent,  or  very  similar,  to  algorithms  that  directly  use  the 
continuous  value  of  the  derivatives.  A  case  in  point  is 
provided  by  our  stereo  and  motion  algorithms,  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  later.  As  a  consequence,  one  should  not  always 
nudce  a  sharp  distinction  between  edge- based  and  inten¬ 
sity  baaed  algorithms:  the  distinction  is  more  blurred 
and  in  some  cases,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  implementa¬ 
tion. 

In  our  ctunrent  implementation  of  the  Vision  Ma¬ 
chine,  we  are  using  two  different  kinds  of  edges.  The 
first  consists  of  zero-crossings  in  the  Laplacian  of  the 
image  filtered  through  an  appropriate  Gaussian.  The 
second  consists  of  the  edges  found  by  Caxmy’s  edge  de¬ 
tector.  Zero-crossings  can  be  used  by  our  stereo  and  mo¬ 
tion  algorithms  (though  we  have  mainly  used  Canny’s 
edges  at  fine  resolution).  Canny’s  edges  (at  a  coarser 
resolution)  are  input  to  the  MRF  integration  scheme. 

Zero- Crossings 

Because  the  derivative  operation  is  ill-posed,  we 
need  to  filter  the  resultant  data  through  an  appropri¬ 
ate  low-pass  filter  [Torre  and  Poggio,  1985j.  The  filter 
of  choice  (but  not  the  only  possibility!)  is  a  Gaussian 
at  a  suitable  spatial  scale.  An  interesting,  simple  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Gaussian  convolution  relies  on  the  bino¬ 
mial  approximatioo  to  the  Gaussian  distribution.  This 
algorithm  requires  only  integer  addition,  shifting,  and 
local  communication  on  the  2-D  mesh,  so  it  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  on  a  simple  2-D  mesh  architecture  (such  as 
the  NEWS  network  on  the  Connection  Machine). 

The  Laplacian  of  a  Gaussian  is  often  approximated 
by  the  difference  of  Gaussians.  The  Laplacian  of  a  Gaus¬ 
sian  can  also  be  computed  by  convolution  with  a  Gaus¬ 
sian  followed  by  convolution  with  a  discrete  Laplacian; 
we  have  implemented  both  on  the  Connection  Machine. 
To  detect  zero-crossings,  the  computation  at  each  pixel 
need  only  examine  the  sign  bits  of  neighboring  pixels. 
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Canny  Edge  Detection 

The  Cunny  edge  detector  is  often  used  in  image  un¬ 
derstanding.  It  is  based  on  directionsj  derivatives,  so  it 
has  improved  localization.  The  Canny  edge  detector  on 
the  Connection  Machine  consists  of  the  following  steps; 

•  Gaussian  smoothing 

•  Directional  derivative 

•  Non-maximum  suppression 

•  Thresholding  with  hysteresis. 

Gaussian  filtering,  as  described  above,  is  a  local  oper¬ 
ation.  Computing  directional  derivatives  is  also  local, 
using  a  finite  difference  approximation  referencing  only 
local  neighbors  in  the  image  grid. 

Non-maximum  Supyrestion 

Non-maximum  suppression  selects  as  edge  candi¬ 
dates  those  pixels  for  which  the  gradient  magnitude  is 
m^irimAl  in  the  direction  of  the  gradient.  This  involves 
interpolating  the  gradient  magnitude  between  each  of 
two  pairs  of  adjacent  pixels  among  the  eight  neighbors 
of  a  pixel,  one  forward  in  the  gradient  direction,  one 
backward.  However,  it  may  not  be  critical  to  use  in¬ 
terpolation,  in  which  case  magnitudes  of  neighboring 
values  can  be  directly  compared. 

Thresholding  toiih  Hysteresis 

Thresholding  with  hysteresis  eliminates  weak  edges 
due  to  noise,  using  the  threshold,  while  connecting  ex¬ 
tended  curves  over  small  gaps  using  hysteresis.  Two 
thresholds  are  computed,  low  and  high,  based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  noise  in  the  image  brightness.  The  non¬ 
maximum  suppression  step  selects  those  pixels  where 
the  gradient  magnitude  is  maximal  in  the  direction  of 
the  gradient.  In  the  thresholding  step,  all  selected  pixels 
with  gradient  magnitude  below  law  are  eliminated.  All 
pixels  with  values  above  high  are  considered  as  edges. 
All  pixels  with  values  between  law  and  high  are  edges  if 
they  can  be  connected  to  a  pixel  above  high  through  a 
chain  of  pixels  above  law.  All  others  are  eliminated. 

This  is  a  spreading  activation  operation  it  propa¬ 
gates  information  along  a  set  of  connected  edge  pixels. 
The  algorithm  iterates,  in  each  step  marlring  as  edge 
pixels  any  low  pixels  adjacent  to  edge  pixels.  When 
no  pixels  change  state,  the  iteration  terminates,  taking 
0(m)  steps,  a  number  proportional  to  the  length  m  of 
the  longest  chain  of  law  pixels  which  eventusJly  become 
edge  pixels.  The  running  time  of  this  operation  can  be 
reduced  to  O(logm),  using  distance  doubling. 

Noise  Estimation 

Estimating  noise  in  the  image  can  be  performed  by 


analyzing  a  histogram  of  the  gradient  magnitudes.  Most 
computational  implementations  of  this  step  perform  a 
global  analysis  of  the  gradient  magnitude  distribution, 
which  is  essentially  non-local;  we  have  had  success  with 
a  Connection  Machine  implementation  using  local  his¬ 
tograms.  The  thresholds  used  in  Canny  edge  detection 
depend  on  the  final  task  for  which  the  edges  are  used.  A 
conservative  strategy  can  use  an  arbitrary  low  threshold 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  costly  processing  required 
to  accumulate  a  histogram.  Where  a  more  precise  es¬ 
timate  of  noise  is  needed,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a 
scheme  that  use  a  coarse  estimate  of  the  gradient  magni¬ 
tude  distribution,  with  minimal  global  communication. 

4.2.  Stereo 

The  Drumheller-Poggio  parallel  stereo  algorithm 
[Drumheller  and  Poggio,  1986]  runs  as  part  of  the  Vi¬ 
sion  Mttchine.  Disparity  data  produced  by  the  algo¬ 
rithm  comprise  one  of  the  inputs  to  the  MRF-based 
integration  stage  of  the  Vision  Machine.  We  are  ex¬ 
ploring  various  extensions  of  the  algorithm,  as  well  as 
the  possible  use  of  feedback  from  the  integration  stage. 
In  this  section,  we  will  review  the  algorithm  briefiy,  then 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  current  research. 

The  stereo  algorithm  runs  on  the  Connection  Ma¬ 
chine  system  with  good  results  on  natural  scenes  in 
times  that  are  typicaUy  on  the  order  of  one  second.  The 
stereo  algorithm  is  presently  being  extended  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  Vision  Machine  project. 

4.2.1.  Drtimheller-Pogsio  Stereo  Algorithm 

Stereo  matching  is  an  ill-poeed  problem  [see  Bert- 
ero  et.al.,  1987]  that  cannot  be  solved  without  taking 
advantage  of  nattiral  constraints.  The  continuity  con¬ 
straint  [see,  for  instance,  Marr  and  Poggio,  1976]  asserts 
that  the  world  ccosists  primarily  of  piecewise  smooth 
surfaces.  If  the  scene  contains  no  transparent  objects, 
then  the  unigueness  constraint  applies;  there  can  be 
only  one  match  along  the  left  or  right  lines  of  sight.  If 
there  are  no  narrow  occluding  objects,  the  ordering  can- 
straint  [Poggio  and  Yuille,  1984]  holds:  any  two  points 
must  be  imaged  in  the  same  relative  order  in  the  left 
and  right  eyes. 

The  specific  s  priori  assumption  on  which  the  algo¬ 
rithm  is  based  is  that  the  disparity  -  that  is,  the  depth 
of  the  sux&ce  -  is  locally  constant  in  a  small  region  sur¬ 
rounding  a  pixel.  It  is  a  restrictive  asstunption  which, 
however,  may  be  a  satis&ctory  local  approximation  in 
many  cases  (it  can  be  extended  to  more  general  surface 
assumptions  in  a  straightforward  way  but  at  high  com¬ 
putational  cost).  Let  rt(*,y)  and  Er(x,v)  represent 


the  left  and  the  right  image  of  a  stereo  pair  or  some 
transformation  of  it,  such  as  filtered  images  or  a  map 
of  the  zero-crossings  in  the  two  images  ( more  generally, 
they  can  be  maps  containing  a  feature  vector  at  each 
location  (r,y)  in  the  image). 

We  look  for  a  discrete  disparity  d(x,  y)  at  each  lo¬ 
cation  z,y  in  the  image  that  minimizes 

V)  -  Er{x  -h  d(x,  y),  y)||p.tekj  (1) 

where  the  norm  is  a  summation  over  a  local  neighbor¬ 
hood  centered  at  each  location  (x,y);  d(x)  is  assumed 
constant  in  the  neighborhood.  Equation  ( 1 )  implies  that 
we  should  look  at  each  (x,  y)  for  d(z,y)  such  that 


(2) 


is  maximized. 


The  algorithm  that  we  have  implemented  on  the 
Connection  Mswthine  is  actually  somewhat  more  com¬ 
plicated,  since  it  involves  geometric  constraints  that  af¬ 
fect  the  way  the  m«.irimiiTn  operation  is  performed  (see 
Orumheller  and  Poggio,  1986).  The  implementation 
currently  used  in  the  Vision  Machine  at  the  AI  Lab  uses 
the  maps  of  Canny’s  edges  obtained  from  each  image  for 
£[,  and  Er. 

In  more  detail,  the  algorithm  is  composed  of  the 
following  steps: 

1)  Compute  features  for  matching. 

2)  Compute  potential  matches  between  features. 

3)  Determine  the  degree  of  continuity  around  each  po¬ 

tential  match. 


4)  Choose  correct  matches  based  on  the  constraints  of 

continuity,  uniqueness,  and  ordering. 

Potential  matches  between  features  are  computed 
in  the  following  way.  Assuming  that  the  images  are 
registered  so  that  the  epipolar  lines  are  horizontal,  the 
stereo  matching  problem  becomes  one-dimensionah  an 
edge  in  the  left  image  can  match  any  of  the  edges  in 
the  corresponding  horizontal  scan  line  in  the  right  im¬ 
age.  Sliding  the  right  image  over  the  left  image  horizon¬ 
tally,  we  compute  a  set  of  potentiai  match  planes,  one 
for  each  horizontal  disparity.  Let  p(x,  y,  d)  denote  the 
value  of  the  (x,  y)  entry  of  the  potential  match  plane  at 
disparity  d.  We  set  p(x,y,d)  s  1  if  there  is  an  edge  at 
location  (x,  y)  in  the  left  image  and  a  compatible  edge 
at  location  (x  —  d,y)  in  the  right  image;  otherwise,  set 
p(x,y,d)  =  0.  In  the  case  of  the  DOG  edge  detector. 


two  edges  are  compatible  if  the  sign  of  the  convolution 
for  each  edge  is  the  ssune. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  continuity  around  each 
p>otentiaJ  match  (x,y, d),  we  compute  a  local  support 
score  j(x,  y,  d)  =Paick  p(x,  y,  d),  where  patch  is  a  small 
neighborhood  of  (x,  y,  d)  within  the  dth  potentiai  match 
plane.  In  effect,  nearby  points  in  patch  can  ‘‘vote”  for 
the  disparity  d.  The  score  s(x,  y,  d)  will  be  high  if  the 
continuity  constraint  is  satisfied  near  (x,y,d),  i.e.,  if 
patch  contsuns  many  votes.  This  step  corresponds  to 
the  integral  over  the  patch  in  Equation  (2). 

Finally,  we  attempt  to  select  the  correct  matches 
by  applying  the  uniqueness  and  ordering  constraints 
(see  above).  To  apply  the  uniqueness  constraint,  each 
match  suppresses  all  other  matches  along  the  left  and 
right  lines  of  sight  with  weaker  scores.  To  enforce  the 
ordering  constraint,  if  two  matches  are  not  imaged  in 
the  same  relative  order  in  left  and  right  views,  we  dis¬ 
card  the  match  with  the  smaller  support  score.  In  effect, 
each  match  suppresses  matches  with  lower  scores  in  its 
forbidden  zone  [Poggio  and  Yuille,  1984).  This  step  cor¬ 
responds  to  choosing  the  disparity  value  that  maximizes 
the  integral  of  Equation  (2). 

4.3.2.  Improvsmsnts 

Using  this  algorithm  as  a  base,  we  are  exploring  the 
following  topics: 

Detection  of  Depth  Ducontinuiiie$ 

The  Marr-Poggio  continuity  constraint  is  both  a 
strength  and  a  weakness  of  the  stereo  edgwithm.  Fa¬ 
voring  continuous  disparity  suz&ces  reduces  the  solu¬ 
tion  space  tremendously,  but  also  tends  to  smooth  over 
depth  discontinuities  present  in  the  scene.  Consider 
what  happens  near  a  linear  depth  discontinmty,  say  a 
point  near  the  edge  of  a  table  viewed  from  above.  The 
square  local  support  neighborhood  for  the  point  will  be 
divided  between  points  on  the  table  and  points  on  the 
floor;  thus,  almost  half  of  the  votes  will  be  for  the  wrong 
disparity. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  is  feedback  from  the 
MRF  integration  stage.  We  can  take  the  depth  dis¬ 
continuities  located  by  the  integration  stage  (using  the 
results  frmn  a  first  pass  of  the  stereo  algorithm,  among 
other  inputs)  and  use  them  to  restrict  the  local  support 
neighborhoods  so  that  they  do  not  span  discontinuities. 
In  the  example  mentioned  above,  the  support  neighbor¬ 
hood  wotild  be  trimmed  to  avoid  crossing  the  disconti¬ 
nuity  between  the  table  and  the  fioor,  and  thus  would 
not  pick  up  spurious  votes  from  the  floor. 

We  can  also  try  to  locate  discontinuities  by  ex¬ 
amining  intermediate  results  of  the  stereo  algorithm. 


Conaider  &  histogram  of  votes  vs.  disparity  for  the  ta¬ 
ble/ floor  example.  For  a  support  regioo  centered  near 
the  edge  of  the  table,  we  expect  to  see  two  strong  peaks: 
one  at  the  disparity  of  the  floor,  and  the  other  at  the 
disparity  of  the  table.  Therefore  a  bimodal  histogram 
is  strong  evidence  for  the  presence  of  a  discontinuity. 

These  two  ideas  can  be  used  in  conjimction.  Dis¬ 
continuity  detection  within  stereo  can  take  advantage  of 
the  extra  information  provided  by  the  vote  histograms. 
By  passing  better  depth  data  (and  perhaps  candidate 
discontinuity  locations)  to  the  integration  stage,  we  im¬ 
prove  the  detection  of  discontinuities  at  the  higher  level. 

Improving  the  Stereo  Matcher 

The  original  Drumheller-Poggio  algorithm  matched 
DOG  zero-crossingi,  where  the  local  support  score 
counted  the  number  of  zero-crossings  in  the  left  image 
patch  matching  edges  in  the  right  image  patch,  at  a 
given  disparity.  We  have  modified  the  matcher  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways. 

1)  Catmy  edges.  The  matcher  now  uses  edges  derived 

by  a  parallel  implementation  of  the  Canny  edge  de¬ 
tector  [Canny,  1983;  Little  et  al.,  1987]  rather  than 
DOG  zero-crossings,  for  better  localization. 

2)  Gradient  direction  constraint.  We  allow  two  Canny 

edges  to  match  only  if  the  associated  brightness 
gradient  directions  are  aligned  within  a  paranse- 
terized  tolerance.  This  is  analogous  to  the  re¬ 
striction  in  the  Marr-Poggio-Grimson  stereo  algo¬ 
rithm  [Grimson,1981  j,  where  two  zero-croasin^ 
match  only  if  the  directions  of  the  DOG  gradients 
are  approximately  equal  Matching  gradient  orien¬ 
tations  is  a  tighter  constraint  than  matching  the 
sign  of  the  DOG  convolution.  Furthermore,  the 
DOG  sign  is  numerically  unstable  for  horizontally 
oriented  edges. 

3)  The  scores  are  now  nmmaiized  to  take  into  account 

the  number  of  edges  in  the  left  and  right  image 
patches  eligible  to  match,  so  that  patches  with 
high  edge  densities  do  not  generate  artificially  high 
scores.  We  plan  to  change  the  matcher  so  that 
edges  that  &il  to  match  would  count  as  negative 
evidence  by  reducing  the  support  score,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  explore  matching  bright¬ 
ness  values  as  well  as  edges,  using  a  crose-conelation 
approach  similar  to  that  of  Little,  Bulthoff  and  Poggio 
[1987]  for  motion  estimation  [Gillett,  in  preparation]. 


Identifying  Areat  that  are  Ovistde  of  the  Matcher ’3  Dis- 
pantg  Range 

The  stereo  algorithm  searches  a  limited  disparity 
range,  selected  manually.  Every  potential  match  in  the 
scene  (an  edge  with  a  matching  edge  at  some  dispar¬ 
ity)  is  assigned  the  in-range  disptnity  with  the  highest 
score,  even  though  the  correct  disparity  may  be  out  of 
range.  How  can  we  tell  when  an  area  of  the  scene  is  out 
of  range? 

The  most  effective  approach  that  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  date  is  to  look  for  regions  with  low  matching 
scores.  Two  patches  that  are  incorrectly  matched  will, 
in  general,  produce  a  low  matching  score. 

4.3.3.  Memory-Based  Reg;istration  and  Calibra¬ 
tion 

Registration  of  the  image  pair  for  the  stereo  algo¬ 
rithm  is  done  by  presenting  to  the  system  a  pattern  of 
dots,  roughly  on  a  sparse  grid,  at  the  distance  around 
which  stereo  has  to  operate.  The  registration  is  accom¬ 
plished  using  a  warping  computed  by  matching  the  dots 
from  the  left  and  right  images.  The  dots  are  sparse 
enough  that  matching  is  unambiguous.  The  matching 
defines  a  warping  vector  for  •^h  dot;  at  other  points 
the  warping  is  computed  by  b,...M!ar  interpolation  of  the 
two  components  of  warping  vectors.  The  warping  nec¬ 
essary  for  mapping  the  right  image  onto  the  left  image 
is  then  stored.  Prior  to  stereo-matching,  the  right  im¬ 
age  is  warped  according  to  the  pre-stored  addresses  by 
sending  each  pixel  in  the  right  image  to  the  processor 
specified  in  the  table. 

The  warping  table  corrects  for  deformations,  in¬ 
cluding  thoae  due  to  vertical  disparities  and  rotations, 
those  due  to  the  image  geometry  (errors  in  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  cameras,  perspective  projection,  errors  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  optics,  etc.)  We  plan  to  store  sev¬ 
eral  warping  tablea  for  each  of  a  few  convergence  angles 
of  the  two  cameras  (assuming  symmetric  convergence). 
We  conjecture  that  simple  interpolation  can  yield  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  warping  tables  for  fixation  angles  in¬ 
termediate  to  the  ones  stored.  Notice  that  these  tables 
are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  head.  Absolute 
depth  is  not  the  concern  here  (we  are  not  using  it  in  our 
present  Vision  Machine),  but  it  could  easily  be  recov¬ 
ered  from  knowledge  of  the  convergence  angle.  Notice 
also  that  the  whole  registration  scheme  has  the  flavor 
of  a  learning  process.  Convergence  angles  are  inputs 
and  warping  tables  are  the  outputs  of  the  modules;  the 
set  of  angles,  together  with  the  associated  warping  ta¬ 
blea,  represent  the  set  of  input-output  examples.  The 
system  can  “generalize”  by  interpolating  between  warp- 


ing  tables  and  providing  the  warping  corresponding  to  a 
vergence  angle  that  does  not  appear  in  the  set  of  “exam¬ 
ples’'.  Calibration  of  disparity  to  depth  could  be  done 
in  a  similar  way. 


4.3  Motion 

The  motion  algorithm  computes  the  optical  flow 
field,  a  vector  field  which  approximates  the  projected 
motion  field.  The  procedure  produces  sparse  or  dense 
output,  depending  on  whether  it  uses  edge  features  or 
intensities.  The  algorithm  assumes  that  image  displace¬ 
ments  are  smsdl,  within  a  range  (±^,  ±S).  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  optical  flow  is  locsdly  constant  in  a 
small  region  surrounding  a  point.  This  assumption  is 
strictly  only  true  for  translational  motion  of  3-D  pla¬ 
nar  sur&ce  patches  parsdlel  to  the  image  plane.  It  is  a 
restrictive  assumption  which,  however,  may  be  a  satis- 
fsctory  local  approximation  in  many  cases.  Let  Ei{x,y) 
and  Et^^t{x,y)  represent  transformations  of  two  dis¬ 
crete  images  separated  by  time  interval  At,  such  as  fil¬ 
tered  images  or  a  map  of  the  brightness  changes  in  the 
two  images  (more  generally,  they  can  be  maps  contain¬ 
ing  a  feature  vector  at  each  location  (z,  y)  in  the  image) 
[Kass,  1986;  N'lshihara,  1984]. 

We  look  for  a  discrete  motion  displacement  = 
(vt,Vf)  at  each  location  x,y  ia  the  image  that  mini- 


||£,(x,y)-r,+Ai(*+VtAt,y-l-«,At)||p.,efc,  =  mia  (3) 

where  the  norm  is  a  summation  over  a  local  neighbor¬ 
hood  centered  at  each  location  (z,y);  y{z,y)  is  assumed 
constant  in  the  neighborhood.  Equation  (3)  implies  that 
we  should  look  at  each  (x,y)  for  v  =  (vx,v,)  such  that 


/  (E,(x,y)-Et+£it(x  +  VtAt,y+VfAt))^dxdy  (4) 

-Ipstek, 

is  minimized.  Alternatively,  one  can  msudmize  the  neg¬ 
ative  of  the  integrated  result.  Eqtiation  (4)  represents 
the  sum  of  the  pointwise  squared  differences  between  a 
patch  in  the  first  image  centered  around  the  location 
(x,  y)  and  a  patch  in  the  second  image  centered  around 
the  location  (x  +  VgAt,  y  +  v,At). 

This  algorithm  can  be  translated  easily  into  the 
following  description.  Consider  a  network  at  proces¬ 
sors  representing  the  result  of  the  integrand  in  Equa¬ 
tion  (4).  Assume  for  simplicity  that  this  resxilt  is  ei¬ 
ther  0  or  1  ( this  is  the  case  if  Ei  and  ere  binary 

feature  maps).  The  processors  hold  the  result  of  dif¬ 


ferencing  (taking  the  logicsd  “exclusive  or”)  the  right 
and  left  image  map  for  different  values  of  (x,y)  and 
Vx,Vf.  The  next  stage,  corresponding  exturtly  to  the  in¬ 
tegral  operation  over  the  patch,  is  for  each  processor  to 
summate  the  total  (2)  in  an  (x,  y)  neighborhood  at  the 
same  disparity.  Note  that  this  summation  operation  is 
efficiently  implemented  on  the  Connection  Machine  us¬ 
ing  scan  computations.  Each  processor  thus  collects  a 
vote  indicating  support  that  a  patch  of  surface  exists 
at  that  displacement.  The  algorithm  iterates  over  ail 
displacements  in  the  range  (±£,  ±£),  recording  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  integral  (2)  for  each  displacement.  The  last 
stage  is  to  choose  si(x,y)  among  the  displacements  in 
the  allowed  range  that  maximizes  the  integral.  This  is 
done  by  an  operation  of  “non-maximum  suppression” 
across  velocities  out  of  the  finite  allowed  set:  at  the 
given  (x,  y),  the  processor  ia  found  that  has  the  max¬ 
imum  vote.  The  corresponding  y(x,y)  ia  the  velocity 
of  the  surface  patch  found  by  the  algorithm.  The  ac¬ 
tual  implementation  of  this  scheme  can  be  simplified 
so  that  the  “non-maximum  suppression”  Oiccurs  dur¬ 
ing  iteration  over  displacements,  so  that  no  actual  table 
of  summed  differences  over  displacements  need  be  con¬ 
structed.  In  practice,  the  algorithm  has  been  shown  to 
be  effective  both  for  synthetic  and  natural  images  us¬ 
ing  different  types  of  features  or  measurements  on  the 
brightness  data,  including  edges  (both  zero-crossings  of 
the  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  and  Canny’s  method),  which 
generate  sparse  results  along  brightness  edges,  or  bright¬ 
ness  data  directly,  or  the  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  or  its 
sign,  which  generate  dense  results.  Because  the  opti¬ 
cal  flow  is  computed  from  quantities  integrated  over  the 
individual  patches,  the  results  are  robust  against  the 
effects  of  unconelated  noise. 

The  comparison  stage  employs  patchwise  cross- 
conelation,  which  exploits  local  constancy  of  the  opti¬ 
cal  flow  (the  velocity  field  is  guaruteed  to  be  constant 
for  translations  parallel  to  the  image  plane  of  a  planar 
surface  patch;  it  is  a  cubic  polynomial  for  arbitrary  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  planar  sur&ce  [see  Waxman,  1986;  Little  et.al., 
1987).  Experimentally,  we  have  used  zero-crossings,  the 
Laplacisia  of  Gaussian  filtered  image,  its  sign,  and  the 
smoothed  brightness  values,  with  similar  resxilts.  It  is 
interesting  that  methods  tMferfieUUy  so  different  (edge- 
based  and  intensity-based)  give  such  similar  results.  As 
we  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  not  surprising.  There  are 
theoretical  arguments  that  support,  for  instance,  the 
equivalence  of  cross-correlating  the  sign  bit  of  the  Lapla¬ 
cian  filtered  image  and  the  Laplacian  filtered  image  it¬ 
self  The  argument  ia  based  on  the  following  theorem 
[see  Little,  Bulthoff  and  Poggio,  in  preparation],  which 
is  a  slight  reformulation  of  a  well-known  theorem. 


Theorem 


If  /(z,  y)  and  g{x,  y)  are  zero  mean  jointly  normal 
processes,  their  cross-correlation  is  determined  fully  by 
the  correlation  of  the  sign  of  /  and  of  the  sign  of  g  (  and 
determines  it).  In  particular 

where  /  =  oign  f  and  g  =  sign  g 

Thus,  cross-correlation  of  the  sign  bit  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  cross-correlation  of  the  signal  itself  (for 
Gaussian  processes).  Notice  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  information,  the  sign  bit  of  the  signal  is  completely 
equivalent  to  the  zero-crossing  of  the  signal.  Nishihara 
first  used  patchwise  cross-correlation  of  the  sign  bit  of 
DOG  filtered  images  [Nishihara,  19S4|,  and  has  imple¬ 
mented  it  more  recently  on  real-time  hardware  [Nishi¬ 
hara  et.aL,  198S]. 

The  existence  of  discontinuities  can  be  detected  in 
optical  fiow,  as  in  stereo,  both  during  computation  and 
by  processing  the  resulting  fiow  field.  The  latter  field 
is  input  to  the  MRF  integration  stage.  Dtiring  compu¬ 
tation,  discontinuities  in  optical  flow  arising  from  oc¬ 
clusions  are  indicated  by  low  normalized  scores  for  the 
chosen  displacement. 

4.4.  Color 

The  color  algorithm  that  we  have  implemented  is 
a  very  preliminary  version  of  a  module  that  should  find 
the  boundaries  in  the  surface  spectral  reflectance  func¬ 
tion,  that  is,  discontintiities  in  the  surbce  color.  The  al¬ 
gorithm  relies  on  the  idea  of  effective  ilhmin^tion  and 
on  the  single  sonree  asstunption,  both  introduced  by 
Hurlbert  and  Poggio  [see  Poggio  et.aL,  1985]. 

The  single  source  assumption  states  that  the  illu¬ 
mination  may  be  separated  into  two  components,  one 
dependent  only  on  wavelength  and  one  dependent  only 
on  spatial  coordinates,  and  generally  holds  for  illumina¬ 
tion  firom  a  single  light  source.  It  allows  us  to  write  the 
image  irradiance  equation  for  a  Lambertian  world  as 

r  =  k‘'E{x,y)p''{x,v)  (5) 

where  /*’  is  the  image  irradiance  in  the  uih  spectral 
chaimel  (i/  =  red,  green,  blue),  pf{x,y)  is  the  surface 
spectral  reflectance  (or  albedo)  and  the  effective  illu¬ 
mination  E{x,y)  absorbs  the  spatial  vsuiations  of  the 
illumination  and  the  shading  due  to  the  30  shape  of 
surfaces  ( ib"  is  a  constant  for  each  channel  and  depends 
only  on  the  himinant).  A  simple  segmentation  algo¬ 
rithm  is  then  obtained  by  considering  the  equation 


^(r.y) 
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if  p' 

k’-p'  +  k)pi 


(6) 


which  changes  only  when  p'  or  p*  or  both  change.  Thus 
H,  which  is  piecewise  constant,  has  discontinviities  that 
mark  changes  in  the  surface  albedo,  indep>endently  of 
changes  in  the  effective  illumination. 


The  quantity  H{x,  y)  is  defined  almost  everywhere, 
but  is  typically  noisy.  To  counter  the  effect  of  noise,  we 
exploit  the  prior  information  that  H  should  be  piece¬ 
wise  constant  with  discontinuities  that  are  themselves 
continuous,  non-intersecting  lines.  As  we  will  discuss 
later,  this  restoration  step  is  achieved  by  using  a  MRF 
model  This  algorithm  works  only  under  the  restrictive 
assumption  that  specular  reflections  can  be  neglected. 
Hurlbert  [1988]  discusses  in  more  detail  the  scheme  out¬ 
lined  here  and  how  it  can  be  extended  to  more  general 
conditions. 


4.S.  Texture 

The  texture  algorithm  is  a  greatly  simplified  par¬ 
allel  version  of  the  texture  algorithm  developed  by 
Voorhees  and  Poggio  [1987].  Texture  is  a  scalar  mea¬ 
sure  computed  by  sumnoatioa  of  texton  densities  over 
small  regions  surrounding  every  point.  Discontinuities 
in  this  measure  can  correspond  to  occlusion  boimdaries, 
or  orientation  discontinuities,  which  cause  foreshorten¬ 
ing.  Textons  are  computed  in  the  image  by  simple  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  methods  presented  in  Voorhees  and 
Poggio  [1987].  For  this  example,  the  textons  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  blob-like  regions,  without  regard  to  orienta¬ 
tion  selection. 

To  compute  textons,  the  image  is  first  filtered  by  a 
Laplacian  of  Gaussian  filter  at  several  different  scales. 
The  smallest  scale  selects  the  textural  elements.  The 
Laplacian  of  Gaussian  image  is  then  thresholded  at  a 
non-zero  value  to  find  the  regions  which  comprise  the 
blobs  identified  by  the  textons.  The  result  is  a  binary 
image  with  non-zero  values  only  in  the  areas  of  the 
blobs.  A  simple  summation  counts  the  density  of  blobs, 
the  portion  of  the  summation  region  covered  by  blobs, 
in  a  small  area  surrounding  each  point.  This  operation 
effectively  measures  the  density  of  blobs  at  the  small 
scale,  while  also  counting  the  presence  of  blobs  caused 
by  large  occlusion  edges  at  the  boundaries  of  textured 
regions.  Contrast  boundaries  appear  as  blobs  in  the 
Laplacian  of  Gaussian  image.  To  remove  their  effect, 
we  use  the  Laplacian  of  Gaussian  image  at  a  slightly 
coarser  scale.  Blobs  caused  by  the  texture  at  the  fine 
scale  do  not  appear  at  this  coarser  scale,  while  the  con¬ 
trast  botmdaries,  as  well  as  all  other  blobs  at  coarser 
scales,  remain.  This  coarse  blob  image  filters  the  fine 


bloba  -  bloba  at  the  coarser  scale  are  removed  from  the 
fine  scale  image.  Then,  summation,  whether  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  scan  operation,  or  Gaussian  filtering,  can  determine 
the  blob  density  at  the  fine  scale  only.  This  is  one  exam¬ 
ple  where  miiltiple  spatial  scales  are  used  in  the  present 
implementation  of  the  Vision  Machine. 

5.  The  Integration  Stage  and  MRF 

Whereas  it  is  reasonable  that  combining  the  evi¬ 
dence  provided  by  multiple  cues  -  for  example,  >dge 
detection,  stereo  and  color  -  should  provide  a  more  re¬ 
liable  map  of  the  surfaces  than  any  single  cue  alone, 
it  is  not  obvious  how  this  integration  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  various  physical  processes  that  contribute 
to  image  formation  -  sur/ace  depth,  jur/sce  orientation, 
albedo  (Lambertian  and  epeenlar  component),  illumina¬ 
tion  -  are  coupled  to  the  image  data,  and  therefore  to 
each  other,  throtigh  the  imaging  eqtiation.  The  cou¬ 
pling  is,  however,  difflctilt  to  exploit  in  a  robust  way, 
since  it  depends  critically  on  the  reflectance  and  imag¬ 
ing  models.  We  argue  that  the  coupling  of  the  image 
data  to  the  sur&ce  and  illumination  properties  is  of  a 
more  qualitative  and  robust  sort  at  locations  in  which 
image  brightness  changes  sharply  and  surface  proper¬ 
ties  are  discontinuous,  in  short,  at  edges.  The  intuitive 
reason  for  this  is  that  at  discontinuities,  the  coupling 
between  different  physical  processes  and  the  image  data 
is  robust  and  qualitative.  For  instance,  a  depth  dis¬ 
continuity  ustially  originates  a  brightness  edge  in  the 
image,  and  a  motion  boundary  often  cortespoods  to  a 
depth  discontinuity  (and  an  brightness  edge)  in  the  im¬ 
age.  This  view  suggests  the  following  integratioo  scheme 
for  restoring  the  data  provided  by  early  modules.  The 
restilts  provided  by  stereo,  motion  and  other  visual  cues 
are  typically  noisy  and  sparse.  We  can  improve  them 
by  exploiting  the  fact  that  they  should  be  snxwth,  or 
even  piecewise  constant  (as  in  the  case  of  the  albedo), 
between  discontinuities.  We  can  exploit  a  priori  infor¬ 
mation  about  generic  properties  of  the  discontinuities 
themselves:  for  instance,  that  they  usually  are  continu¬ 
ous  and  non  intersecting. 

The  idea  is  then  to  detect  discontinuities  in  each 
cue,  say  depth,  simultaneously  with  the  approximation 
of  the  depth  data.  The  detection  of  discontinuities  is 
helped  by  information  on  the  presence  and  type  of  dis¬ 
continuities  in  the  sur&ces  and  surface  properties  (see 
Figure  1),  which  are  coupled  to  the  brightness  edges  in 
the  image. 

Notice  that  reliable  detection  of  discontinuities  is 
critical  for  a  vision  system,  since  discontinuities  are  of¬ 
ten  the  most  important  locations  in  a  scene:  depth  dis¬ 
continuities,  for  example,  normally  correspond  to  the 


boundaries  of  an  object  or  an  object  part.  The  idea  is 
thus  to  couple  different  cues  through  their  discontinu¬ 
ities  and  to  use  information  from  several  cues  simulta¬ 
neously  to  help  refine  the  initial  estimation  of  disconti- 
nmties,  which  are  typically  noisy  and  sparse. 

How  can  this  be  done?  We  have  choeen  to  use  the 
machinery  of  Markov  Random  Fields  (MRFs),  initially 
suggested  for  image  processing  by  Geman  and  Geman 
[1984].  In  the  following  we  will  give  a  brief,  informal 
outline  of  the  technique  and  of  our  integration  scheme. 
More  detailed  information  about  MRFs  can  be  found  in 
Geman  and  Geman  [1984]  and  Marroquin  et.al.  [1987|. 
Gamble  and  Poggio  [1987]  describe  an  earlier  version  of 
our  integration  scheme  and  its  implementation,  outlined 
in  the  next  section. 

5.1.  MRF  Models 

Consider  the  prototypical  problem  of  approximat¬ 
ing  a  surface  given  sparse  and  noisy  data  (depth  data), 
on  a  regular  20  lattice  of  sites.  We  first  define  the 
prior  probability  of  the  class  of  surfaces  we  are  interested 
in.  The  probability  of  a  certain  depth  at  any  given  site 
in  the  lattice  depends  only  upon  neighboring  sites  (the 
Markov  property).  Because  of  the  Clifford-Hammersley 
theorem,  the  prior  probability  is  gtiaranteed  to  have  the 
Gibbs  form 

(7) 

where  Z  is  a  normalization  constant,  T  is  called  temper¬ 
ature,  and  U{f)  =  Ucif)  >>  nn  energy  function  that 
can  be  computed  as  the  sum  of  local  contributions  from 
each  neighborhood.  The  sum  of  the  potential*,  Uc{X), 
is  over  the  neighborhood’s  clifue*.  A  clique  is  either  a 
single  lattice  site  or  a  set  of  lattice  sites  such  that  any 
two  sites  belonging  to  it  are  neighbors  of  one  another. 
Thus  f7(/)  can  be  considered  as  the  sum  over  the  possi¬ 
ble  configurations  of  each  neighborhood  [see  Marroquin 
et.al.,  1987].  As  a  simple  example,  when  the  surfaces 
are  expected  to  be  smooth,  the  prior  probability  can  be 
given  in  terms  o€ 

C^c(/)  =  (/.-/;•)’  (8) 

where  i  and  j  are  neighboring  sites  (belonging  to  the 
same  clique). 

If  a  model  of  the  observation  process  is  available 
(i.e.,  a  model  of  the  noise),  then  one  can  write  the  con¬ 
ditional  probability  P{glf)  of  the  sparse  observation  g 
for  any  given  s\ii&ce  /.  Bayes  Theorem  then  allows  one 
to  write  the  posterior  distribution 
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Figure  5:  The  MRF  lattice 


PUI,)  = 


(9) 


In  the  simple  earlier  example,  we  have  (for  Gaus¬ 
sian  noise) 


U{f/9)  =  -  9if  +  (/i  -  fjf  (10) 


where  7i  s  1  only  where  data  are  available.  More  com¬ 
plicated  cases  can  be  handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  posterior  distribution  cannot  be  solved  anik 
lyrically,  but  sample  distributions  with  the  probabil¬ 
ity  distribution  at  Equatirm  (3)  can  be  obtained  using 
Monte  Carlo  techniques  such  as  the  Metropolis  algo¬ 
rithm.  These  algorithms  sample  the  space  of  possi¬ 
ble  stirfaces  according  to  the  probability  distribution 
!§)  that  is  determined  by  the  prior  knowledge  of 
the  allowed  class  of  surfaces,  the  model  of  noiae,  and  the 
observed  data.  In  our  implementation,  a  highly  parallel 
computer  generates  a  sequence  of  sur&ces  from  which. 


for  instance,  the  surface  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
otP(f  (9)  can  be  found.  This  corresponds  to  finding  the 
global  minimum  of  j 9)  (simulated  annealing  is  one 

of  the  possible  techniques).  Other  criteria  cam  be  used: 
Marroquin  [1985]  has  shown  that  the  average  surface  / 
under  the  posterior  distribution  is  often  a  better  esti¬ 
mate  which  can  be  obtained  more  efficiently  simply  by 
finding  the  average  vsJue  of  /  at  each  lattice  site. 

One  of  the  mAin  attractions  of  MRFs  is  that  the 
prior  probability  distribution  can  be  made  to  embed 
more  sophisticated  assumptions  abou*’  the  world.  Ge- 
man  and  Geman  [1984]  introduced  the  idea  of  another 
process,  the  line  process,  located  on  the  dual  lattice  (see 
Figure  5),  and  representing  explicitly  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  discontinuities  that  break  the  smoothness  as¬ 
sumption  (Equation  (2)).  The  associated  prior  energy 
then  becomes 

W)  =  (/i  -  />)*(!  -  /?)  +  ^Vc(:n  (11) 

where  I  is  a  binary  line  element  between  site  i,j.  Vc 
is  a  term  that  reflects  the  &ct  that  certain  configura¬ 
tions  of  the  line  process  are  more  likely  than  others  to 
occtir.  In  our  world,  depth  discontinuities  are  usually 
themselves  continuous,  non-intersecting,  and  rarely  iso¬ 
lated  joints.  These  properties  of  physical  discontinu¬ 
ities  can  be  enforced  locally  by  defining  an  appropriate 
set  of  energy  values  Vc(l)  for  different  coiffiguiations  of 
the  line  process  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  site  (notice 
that  the  assignment  of  zero  energy  values  to  the  non¬ 
central  cliques  mentioned  in  Gamble  and  Poggio  [1987] 
is  wrong,  as  pointed  out  to  us  by  Tail  Symchony). 

5.3.  Orguiixation  of  Integration 

It  is  possible  to  extend  the  energy  function  of  Equa¬ 
tion  (5)  to  accommodate  the  interaction  of  more  pro¬ 
cesses  and  of  their  discontinuities.  In  particular,  we 
have  extended  the  energy  function  to  couple  several  of 
the  early  vision  modules  (depth,  motion,  texture  and 
color)  to  brightness  edges  in  the  image.  This  is  a  central 
point  in  our  integration  scheme:  brightness  edges  guide 
the  computation  of  discontinuities  in  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  sur&ce,  thereby  coupling  surface  depth, 
surface  orientation,  motion,  texture  and  color,  each  to 
the  image  brightness  data  and  to  each  other.  The  reason 
for  the  role  of  brightness  edges  is  that  changes  in  surface 
properties  usually  produce  large  brightness  gradients  in 
the  image.  It  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  edge  de¬ 
tection  is  so  important  in  both  artificial  and  biological 
vision. 


The  coupling  to  brightness  edges  may  be  done  by 
replacing  the  term  Vc{l\)  in  the  last  equation  with  the 
term 

V{Le)=g(t\,Vc{li))  (12) 

with  e\  representing  a  measure  ot  the  presence  of  an 
brightness  edge  between  site  t,  j.  The  term  g  has  the 
effect  of  modifying  the  probability  of  the  line  process 
configuration  depending  on  the  brightness  edge  data 
(V{l,e)  =  -log  p(l/e)).  This  term  facilitates  forma¬ 
tion  of  discontinuities  (that  is.  If]  at  the  locations  of 
brightness  edges.  Ideally,  the  brightness  edges  (and  the 
neighboring  image  properties)  activate,  with  different 
probabilities,  the  different  surface  discontinuities  (see 
Figure  1)  which  in  turn  are  coupled  to  the  output  of 
stereo,  motion,  color,  texture,  and  possibly  other  early 
algorithms. 

We  have  been  using  the  MRF  machinery  with  prior 
energies  like  that  given  in  Equations  (11)  and  (12)  (see 
also  Figure  1)  to  integrate  edge  brightness  data  with 
stereo,  motion  and  texture  information  on  the  MIT  Vi¬ 
sion  Machine  System. 

We  should  emphasiase  that  our  present  implemen¬ 
tation  represents  a  subset  of  the  passible  interactions 
shown  in  Figure  1,  itself  only  a  simplified  version  of  the 
organization  of  the  likely  integration  process.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  improved  in  an  incremental  fashion,  includ¬ 
ing  pathways  not  shown  in  Figure  1,  such  as  feed-backs 
&om  the  results  of  integration  into  the  matching  stage 
of  the  stereo  and  motion  algorithms. 

5.3.  Algorithmet  Deterministic  and  Stochastic 

A  few  disclaimers  are  in  order  here.  We  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  use  MRF  models  because  of  their  generality  and 
theoretical  attractiveness.  This  does  not  imply  that 
stochastic  algorithms  must  be  used.  For  instance,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  MRF  model  reduces  to  standard 
regularization  [Mairoquin  et.aL,  1987]  and  the  data  are 
given  on  a  regular  grid,  the  MRF  formulation  leads  not 
only  to  a  purely  deterministic  algorithm,  but  also  to  a 
convolution  filter. 

We  expect  that  during  our  research  we  will  define 
deterministic  algorithms  that  are  either  equivalent  to  a 
MRF  formulation,  or  are  a  good  approximation  to  the 
stochastic  Monte  Carlo  algorithms.  More  specifically, 
we  expect  that  the  probabilistic  formulation  of  MRF 
is  in  a  sense  too  general,  and  therefore  too  inefficient. 
Remember  that  MRF  models  are  quite  general  (for  in¬ 
stance,  regularization  can  be  regarded  from  a  proba¬ 
bilistic  point  of  view  as  an  instance  of  MRF). 


6.  Illustrative  Results 

Figures  7  and  8  show  the  results  of  the  Vision  Ma¬ 
chine  applied  to  the  scene  in  Figure  6  and  some  of  the 
intermediate  steps.  Figure  7  show  the  brightness  edges 
computed  by  the  Canny  sugorithm  at  two  different  spa¬ 
tial  scales  (o  =  2.5  and  <r  =  4).  We  show  neither  the 
stereo  pair  nor  the  motion  sequence  in  which  the  teddy 
bear  was  rolling  slightly  on  his  back  from  one  frame 
to  the  next.  The  results  given  by  the  stereo,  motion, 
texture  and  color  algorithms,  after  an  initial  smooth¬ 
ing  to  make  them  dense  [see  Gamble  and  Poggio,  1987], 
are  shown  in  the  first  column  on  the  left  of  Figure  8 
(from  top  to  bottom).  They  represent  the  input  to  the 
MRF  machinery  that  integrates  each  of  those  data  sets 
with  the  brightnesa  edges.  The  color  algorithm  uses  the 
edges  at  the  coarser  resolution,  since  we  want  to  avoid 
detecting  texture  marks  on  the  sur&ce;  the  other  cues 
are  integrated  with  the  Canny  edges  at  a  smaUer  scale 
(o  =  2.5).  The  central  column  of  Figure  8  shows  the 
reconstructed  depth,  color  (the  quantity  B  defined  ear¬ 
lier),  texture  and  motion  flow;  the  left  column  show  the 
discontinuities  found  by  the  MRF  machinery  in  each  of 
the  cues.  Processing  of  the  stereo  output  finds  depth 
discontinuities  in  the  scene  (mainly  the  outlines  of  the 
teddy,  plus  a  fold  of  a  wet  suit  protruding  outward). 
Motion  discontinuities  are  found  by  the  MRF  machinery 
with  help  from  brightness  edges.  The  color  boundaries 
show  regions  of  constant  surface  color,  independently  of 
its  shading:  notice,  for  instance,  that  brightnesa  edges 
inside  the  teddy  bear,  due  to  shading,  do  not  appear  as 
color  edges  (the  color  images  were  taken  from  a  different 
camera).  The  texture  boundaries  correspond  quite  well 
to  different  textured  surfaces. 

Figure  9  shows  that  the  union  of  the  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  depth  and  motion  for  the  scene  of  Figure  6  gives 
a  rather  good  “cartoon”  of  the  original  scene.  At  the 
same  time,  our  integration  algorithm  achieves  a  prelim¬ 
inary  classification  of  the  brightness  edges  in  the  image, 
in  terms  of  their  physical  origin.  A  more  complete  clas¬ 
sification  will  be  achieved  by  the  full  scheme  of  Figure 
1:  the  lattices  at  the  top  classify  the  different  types  of 
discontinuities  in  the  scene  The  set  of  such  discontinu¬ 
ities  in  the  various  physical  processes  should  represent 
a  good  set  of  data  for  later  recognition  stages. 

7.  The  Future 

The  Vision  Machine  is  evolving  rapidly.  We  plan 
to  add  other  early  vision  algorithms  (such  as  shape- 
frrom-shading)  to  develop  further  the  ones  already 


Figure  6:  Grey-level  image  of  a  natural  scene  processed  by 
tbe  Vision  Machine 


Figure  7;  Canny  edges  of  the  image  in  Figure  6 


implemented  (especially  color  and  texture).  Moat  of 
the  future  effort  will  be  directed  towards  a  mote  sat¬ 
isfactory  integratioa:  we  will  define  and  implement  a 
scheme  of  tbe  type  shown  in  Figure  1.  Finding  the  cor¬ 
rect  values  of  the  parameter  is  critical  for  the  practical 
success  of  the  MRF  technique;  thus  we  will  attempt  to 
find  useful  solutions  to  the  parameter  estimation  prob¬ 
lem,  an  issue  strictly  related  to  learning  from  examples. 
An  important  step  in  tbe  very  near  future  will  be  the 
implementation  of  recognition  algorithms  operating  on 
the  output  of  the  integration  stage. 

7.1.  Towards  Recognition 

The  output  of  the  integration  stage  provides  a  set  of 
edges  labeled  in  terms  of  physical  discontinuities  of  the 
surface  properties.  They  should  represent  a  good  input 
to  a  model- based  recognition  algorithm  like  the  ones  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dan  Huttenlocher  and  by  Todd  Cass  in  these 
Proceedings.  In  particular,  we  are  interfacing  the  Vision 
Machine  as  implemented  so  far  with  the  Cass  algorithm. 
Initially,  we  will  use  only  discontinuities  for  recognition; 
later  we  will  use  also  the  information  provided  by  the 
MRFs  on  tbe  suiftce  properties  iefween  discontinuities. 


Notice  that  in  the  full  system  we  may  have  several  vi¬ 
sual  routines  [see  Poggio  et.al,  these  Proceedings)  op¬ 
erating  also  on  the  mapa  of  physical  discontinuities  and 
performing  task-dependent  grouping  operations  before 
recognition. 

T.2.  Learning  and  Parameter  Estimation 

Using  tbe  MRF  model  involves  an  energy  ftmc- 
tion  which  has  several  free  parameters,  in  addition  to 
the  many  possible  neighborhood  systems.  The  values 
of  these  parameters  determine  a  distribution  over  the 

configuration-space  to  which  the  system  converges,  and 
the  speed  of  convergence.  Thus  rigorous  methods  for 
estimating  these  parameters  are  essential  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  success  of  the  method  and  for  meaningful  results.  In 
some  cases,  parameters  can  be  learned  from  the  data: 
e.g.,  texttire  parameters  [Geman  and  Graffigiw,  1987], 
or  neighborhood  parameters  (for  which  a  cellular  au¬ 
tomaton  model  may  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning).  There  are  general  statistical  methods 
which  can  be  used  for  parameter  estimation: 


Figure  8:  MRF  reeutti  for  stereo,  motion,  texture  and  color 


Figure  9:  ITnion  of  depth  and  motion  discontinuitiea 


e  A  mm-rimum  likcllhood  estimate  -  one  can  use  the 
indirect  iterative  EM  algorithm  [Dempster  et.aL, 
1977],  which  is  most  useful  for  marimum  likeli¬ 
hood  estimation  from  incomplete  data  [see  Mar- 
roquin,  1987  for  a  special  case].  This  algorithm  in¬ 
volves  the  iterative  maximization  (over  the  param¬ 
eter  space)  of  the  expected  value  of  the  likelihood 
function  given  that  the  parameters  take  the  values 
of  their  estimation  in  the  previous  iteration.  Alter¬ 
natively,  a  search  constrained  by  some  statistics  for 
a  minimiim  of  an  appropriate  merit  function  may 
be  employed  [see  Marroquin,  1987]. 

•  A  smoothing  (regularization)  parameter  can  be  es¬ 
timated  using  the  methods  of  crosa-validatum  or 
unbiased  risk,  to  minimize  the  mean  square  error. 
In  cross-validation,  an  estimate  is  obtained  omit¬ 
ting  one  data  point.  The  goal  is  to  minimise  the 
distance  between  the  predicted  data  point  (from 
the  estimate  above  with  the  point  omitted)  and  the 
actual  value,  for  all  points. 

In  the  case  of  Markov  Random  Fields,  some  more 
specific  approaches  are  appropriate  for  parameter  esti¬ 
mation: 

1)  Besag  [1974]  suggested  conditional  maximum  like¬ 

lihood  estimation  using  coding  methods,  maxi¬ 
mum  likelihood  estimation  with  unilateral  approx- 
imationa  on  the  rectangular  lattice,  or  “maximum 
pseudolikelihood”  -  a  method  to  estimate  param¬ 
eters  for  homogeneous  tand^  fields  [see  Geman 
and  Graffigne,  1987]. 

2)  For  the  MPM  estimator,  where  a  fixed  temperature 

is  yet  another  parameter  to  be  estimated,  one  can 
try  to  use  the  physics  behind  the  model  to  find  a 
temperature  with  as  little  disorder  as  possible  and 


still  reasonable  time  of  convergence  to  equilibrium 
(e.g.,  away  from  “phase-transition”). 

An  alternative  asymptotic  approach  can  be  used 
with  smoothing  (regularization)  terms:  instead  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  smoothing  parsimeter,  let  it  tend  to  0  as  the 
temperature  tends  to  0,  to  reduce  the  smoothing  close 
to  the  final  configuration  [see  Geman  and  Geman,  1987]. 

In  smnmary,  we  plan  to  explore  three  distinct 
stages  for  parameter  estimation  in  the  integration  stage 
of  the  Vision  Machine: 

•  Modeling  (from  the  physics  of  sur&ces,  of  the  imag¬ 
ing  process  and  of  the  class  of  scenes  to  be  analyzed 
and  the  tasks  to  be  performed)  and  the  form  of 
the  prior  and  of  some  conditional  probabilities  in¬ 
volved  (e.g.,  the  type  of  physical  edges  from  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  measurements,  such  as  charsw:teristics 
of  the  brightness  data).  Range  of  allowed  param¬ 
eter  values  may  also  be  established  at  this  stage 
(e.g.,  minimum  and  maximum  brightness  value  in  a 
scene,  depth  differences,  positivity  of  certain  mea¬ 
surements,  distribution  of  expected  velocities,  re¬ 
flectance  properties,  characteristics  of  the  illumi- 
nant,  etc.). 

s  Eitimating  of  parameter  values  from  set  of  exam¬ 
ples  in  which  data  and  desired  solution  are  given. 
This  is  a  learning  stage.  We  may  have  to  use  days 
of  CM  time  and,  at  least  initially,  synthetic  images 
to  do  this. 

•  Tuning  of  some  of  the  parameters  directly  from  the 
data  (by  using  EM  algorithm,  cross-validation,  Be- 
sag’s  work,  or  various  types  of  heuristics). 

The  dream  is  that  at  some  point  in  the  future  the 
Vision  Machine  will  run  all  the  time,  day  and  night, 
looking  about  and  learning  on  ita  own  to  see  better  and 
better. 

T.3.  Fast  Visions  The  Role  of  Time  Smoothness 

The  present  version  of  the  Vision  Machine  pro¬ 
cesses  only  isolated  frames.  Even  our  motion  algorithm 
takes  as  input  simply  a  sequence  of  two  images.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  limitati<ms  in  raw  speed. 
We  cannot  perfocm  all  of  the  processing  we  do  at  video 
rate  (say,  30  frames  per  second),  though  this  goal  is  cer¬ 
tainly  within  present  technological  capabilities.  If  we 
could  process  frames  at  video  rate,  we  could  exploit  con¬ 
straints  in  the  time  dimension  similar  to  the  ones  we  are 
already  exploiting  in  the  space  domain.  Sur&ces  -  and 
even  the  brightness  array  itself  -  do  not  usually  change 
too  much  from  frame  to  frame.  This  is  a  constraint  of 


smoothness  in  time,  which  is  valid  edmost  everywhere, 
but  not  across  discontinuities  in  time.  Thus  one  may 
use  the  same  MRP  technique,  applied  to  the  output  of 
stereo,  motion,  color,  and  texture,  and  enforcing  conti¬ 
nuity  in  time  (if  there  are  no  discontinuities),  that  is, 
exploiting  the  redundancy  in  the  sequence  of  frames. 

We  believe  that  the  surface  reconstructed  from  a 
stereo  pair  usually  does  not  need  to  be  recomputed  com¬ 
pletely  when  the  next  stereo  pair  is  taken  a  fraction  of  a 
second  later.  Of  course,  the  role  of  the  MRFs  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  case  by  some  more  specific  and  more 
efficient  deterministic  method  such  as,  for  instance,  a 
form  of  Kahnan  filtering.  Notice  that  space-time  MRFs 
applied  to  the  brightness  arrays  would  yield  spatiotem- 
poral  Interpolation  and  approximation  of  a  kind  already 
considered  [Fahle  and  Poggio,  1980;  Poggio,  Nielsen  and 
Nishihara,  1982;  Bliss,  198S]. 

7.4.  A  VXSI  Vision  Machine? 

Our  Vision  Machine  is  mostly  specialized  software 
running  on  a  general  purpose  computer,  the  Connection 
Machine.  This  is  a  good  system  for  the  present  stage  of 
experimentation  and  development.  Later,  once  we  have 
perfected  and  tested  the  algorithms  and  the  overall  sys¬ 
tem.  it  will  make  sense  to  compile  the  software  in  silicon 
in  order  to  produce  a  faster,  cheaper,  and  smaller  Vi¬ 
sion  Machine.  We  are  presently  planning  to  use  VLSI 
technologies  to  develop  some  initial  chips  as  a  first  step 
toward  this  goal  In  this  section,  we  will  outline  some 
thoughts  about  VLSI  implementation  of  the  Vision  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Algorithms  and  Sardiaart 

We  realize  that  our  specialized  software  vision  algo¬ 
rithms  are  not,  in  general,  optimized  for  hardware  im¬ 
plementation.  So,  rather  than  directly  “hardwiring  al¬ 
gorithms”  into  standard  computing  circuitry,  we  will  be 
investigating  “algorithmic  hardware”  designs  that  uti¬ 
lize  the  local,  symmetric  nature  of  early  vision  problems. 
This  will  be  an  iterative  process,  as  the  algorithm  influ¬ 
ences  the  hardware  design  and  as  hardware  constraints 
modify  the  algorithm. 

Degree  of  ParaUelism 

Typical  vision  tasks  require  tremendous  amounts 
of  computing  power  and  are  usually  pstfallel  in  nature. 
As  an  example,  biology  uses  highly  parallel  networks 
of  relatively  slow  components  to  achieve  sophisticated 
vision  systems.  However,  when  implementing  our  al¬ 
gorithms  into  silicon  integrated  circuits,  it  is  not  clear 
what  level  of  parallelism  is  necessary.  While  biology  is 
able  to  use  three  dimensions  to  construct  highly  inter- 


coimected  parallel  networks,  VLSI  is  limited  to  2  j  di¬ 
mensions,  making  highly  parallel  networks  much  more 
difficult  and  costly  to  implement.  However,  the  electri¬ 
cal  components  of  silicon  integrated  circuits  are  approx¬ 
imately  four  orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  the  elec¬ 
trochemical  components  of  biology.  This  suggests  that 
pipelined  processing  or  other  methods  of  time-sharing 
computing  power  may  be  able  to  compensate  for  the 
lower  degree  of  connectivity  of  silicon  VLSI.  Clearly,  the 
architecture  of  a  VLSI  vision  system  may  not  resemble 
any  biologicsJ  vision  systems. 

Signal  Refresentaiion 

Within  the  integrated  circuit,  the  image  data  may 
be  represented  as  a  digital  word  or  an  analog  value. 
While  the  advantages  of  digital  computation  are  its  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed,  digital  circuits  do  not  have  as  high 
functionality  per  device  as  analog  circuits.  Therefore, 
analog  circuits  should  allow  much  denser  computing 
networks.  This  is  particularly  important  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  computational  circuitry  and  photosensors,  which 
will  help  to  alleviate  the  I/O  bottleneck  typically  ex¬ 
perienced  whenever  image  data  are  serially  transferred 
between  Vision  Machine  components.  However,  analog 
circuits  are  limited  in  accuracy  and  are  difficult  to  char¬ 
acterize  and  design. 

The  primary  motivation  for  a  VLSI  implementation 
of  our  Vbion  Machine  is  to  increase  the  computational 
speed  and  reduce  the  physical  size  of  the  components 
with  the  eventual  goal  of  real-time,  mobile  vision  sys¬ 
tems.  While  the  main  computational  engine  of  our  Vi¬ 
sion  Machine  is  the  Connection  Machine,  which  is  a  very 
powerful  and  flexible  5IMD  computer,  speciflc  VLSI  im¬ 
plementations  will  attempt  to  tradeoff  computational 
flexibility  for  faster  performance  and  higher  degree  of 
integration.  A  VLSI  implementation  of  our  Vision  Ma¬ 
chine  can  offer  significant  improvements  in  performsmce 
that  would  be  diflScult  or  impossible  to  attain  by  other 
methods.  Presently,  we  are  specifically  investigating  the 
integration  of  charge  coupled  devices  for  photosensing 
and  simple  parallel  computations,  such  as  binomial  con¬ 
volution  and  patchwiae  correlation. 

Legends 

Figure  1;  A  diagram  of  the  overall  organization  of  the 
integration  stage  [see  Gamble  and  Poggio,  1987  for 
a  complementary  diagram].  The  output  of  each  of 
the  early  visual  cues  (or  algorithms)  -  stereo,  mo¬ 
tion,  texture  and  color  -  are  coupled  to  their  own 
line  process  (the  crosses),  i.e.,  their  discontinuities. 
They  are  also  coupled  to  the  discontinuities  in  the 
surface  properties  -  occluding  edges  (both  extremal 


here.  IS  chat  changes  in  surface  properties 
usually  produce  large  brightness  gradients  in 
the  image. 

The  coupling  to  high  brightness  gradients 
may  be  done  bv  replacing  the  term  l-'ct  Ij )  m 
the  last  equation  \yith  the  term: 

I ''  l.b  I  =  )  6 1 

Mith  representing  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  bnghmess  gradient  i  that  is, 
of  a  brightness  edgei  bemeen  site  i  and  /. 
The  term  ^  has  the  ctfect  of  modih’ing  the 
probabiliri-  of  the  line  process  configuration 
depending  on  the  brightness  edge  data  [for 
instance,  1  -  //)|.  This  term 

facilitates  formation  of  discontinuities  (that 
IS,  =  1 1  at  the  locations  of  sharp  bright¬ 
ness  changes,  without  restnaing  them  only 
to  brightness  edges.  High  values  of  the 
brightness  gradient  together  with  image 
data  in  the  neighborhood)  acni-ate  with 
different  probabilities  the  different  ri-pes  of 
surface  discontinuities  isee  Fig.  1)  which,  in 
turn,  are  coupled  to  the  output  of  stereo, 
motion,  color,  texture,  and  possibly  other 
early  vision  algorithms. 

We  have  been  using  the  .MR.F  machinery 
with  prior  energies  like  that  given  in  Eqs.  5 
and  6  isee  also  Fig.  1)  to  integrate  edge 
brightness  data  w  ith  stereo,  motion,  color, 
and  texture  intbrmanon  on  the  .MIT  Vision 
•Vlachine  System.  The  system  consists  of  a 
two-camera  eve-head  input  device  and  a 
16K  Connection  .Machine,  .•y  the  early 
vision  algonthms — edge  detecnon,  stereo, 
motion,  color,  and  texture — as  well  as  the 
•VIRF  algorithm,  now  run  on  the  Connec¬ 
tion  .Machine  several  hundred  omes  faster 
than  on  a  convenaonal  machine.  The  results 
of  integrating  brightness  edges  with  a  paral¬ 
lel  stereo  algonthm  (20)  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  optical  fk)w  and  its 
boundary  from  the  same  scene  are  computed 
from  motion  data  (21)  and  brightness  edges 
i5,  6,  22.  2J).  Simple  examples  of  a  similar 
integration  performed  with  texture  and  col¬ 
or  data  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  d  and  e.  The 
texture  algonthm  is  a  greatly  simplified  par¬ 
allel  v  ersion  of  the  te.xture  algorithm  devel¬ 
oped  by  Voorhees  and  Poggio  (24).  It  mea¬ 
sures  the  level  density  of  “btebs”  extracted 
from  the  image  through  a  filtering  process 
mvolving  center-surround  filters  with  ap- 
propnate  size  and  threshold.  The  color  algo¬ 
nthm  provides  a  local  measure  of  hue, 
H  =  R/(R  *  C),  where  R  and  G  are  the 
measurements  in  the  red  and  green  channels, 
respectively,  of  a  digital  color  camera.  Under 
certain  conditions  [A.  C.  Hurlbert,  see 
(JTl|,  this  ratio  is  independent  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  three-dimensional  (3-D)  shape.  An 
MRJF  model  that  enforces  local  constancy  of 
the  hue  H  uses  these  dense  but  noisy  data  to 


segment  the  image  into  regions  of  different 
constant  rcfleaance  (26).  The  coupling  with 
bnghmess  edges  facilitates  finding  the 
boundaries:  usually  sharp  changes  in  the 
ratio  H  correspond  to  a  subset  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  edges. 

The  union  of  the  discontinuities  in  depth, 
motion,  and  texture  for  the  scene  of  Fig.  3 
gives  a  "cartoon”  of  the  original  scene. 
Notice  that  this  "'cartoon”  represents  discon¬ 
tinuities  in  the  physical  properties  of  3-D 
surfaces  that  are  well  defined,  whereas 
bnghmess  "'discontinuines”  are  not  well  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  surface  properties.  Our 
integration  algorithm  achieves  a  preliminary 
classification  of  the  edges  in  the  image,  in 
terms  of  their  physical  ongin.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  classification  mav  be  achieved  by  im¬ 
plementing  the  full  scheme  of  Fig.  1,  the 
lattices  at  the  top  classitv  the  different  types 
of  discontinuities  in  the  scene;  depth  discon¬ 
tinuities,  onentation  discontinuities,  albedo 
edges,  specular  edges,  and  shadow  edges. 
The  set  of  such  discontinuities  in  the  vanous 
physical  processes  seems  to  represent  a  good 
set  of  data  for  later  recognition.  In  some 
preliminary  experiments  we  have  successful¬ 
ly  used  a  parallel,  model-based  recognition 
system  (27)  on  the  disconnnuities  (stereo 
and  motion)  provided  bv  our  MRF  scheme 
(iS). 

Our  present  implementation  reptesents  a 
subset  of  the  possible  interactions  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Itself  only  a  simplified  version  of  the 
organization  of  the  likely  integration  pro¬ 
cess.  As  described  elsewhere  (5,  26),  the 
system  will  be  improved  in  an  incremental 
fashion,  including  pathways  not  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  such  as  fe^back  from  the  results  of 
integradon  into  the  matching  stage  of  the 
stereo  and  modon  algorithms. 

The  highly  parallel  algorithms  we  have 
described  (29)  map  quite  naturally  onto  an 
ardutecturc  such  as  the  G)nnecdon  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  consists  of  64K  simple  one-bit 
processon  with  local  and  global  connecdon 
capabilides.  The  same  algorithms  also  map 
onto  very  large  scale  integradon  (VLSI) 
architectures  of  fully  analog  elemeno  (we 
have  successfyiy  experimented  with  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Eqs.  5  and  6,  in  which  I  is  a 
continuous  variable),  mixed  analog  and  dig¬ 
ital  componeno  and  purely  digi^  proces¬ 
sors  (similar  to  a  much  simplified  and  spe¬ 
cialized  Connecdon  Machine). 

A  plausible  oiganizanon  of  visual  integra¬ 
don  as  sketched  in  Fig.  I  may  be  found 
uldmately  by  theory  and  by  computer  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  type  described  here.  We 
believe  that  psychophysical  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  data  about  the  integradon  stage  in  the 
mammalian  visual  system  may  be  helpful  in 
guiding  our  theoredcal  and  compuudonal 
work.  The  system  desenbed  here  has  already 


tnggered  a  senes  of  psvchophvsicai  expen- 
ments  in  order  to  establish  w  hether  and  how 
bnghmess  edges  aid  human  computation  of 
surface  discontinuities  iJO) 
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FIfl.  3.  a  I  Gre\'  lev  el  tmige  uxi  issocuted 
bnghmess  edges  a  computed  with  i  pjrjUel 
jnplementation  ot  Cannv's  algorithm  JM 
bi  Stereo  Jiu  left',  reconstructed  surt'jce 
depth  center'  and  depth  discontinuities 
round  bv  die  MRf  integration  scheme  using 
brightness  edges  right:  ci  Motion  data  tor 
the  same  scene  lett  '.  the  MRJ-  reconstructed 
riow  center:  and  its  discontinuities  di  Tex¬ 
ture  data  ilelT',  reconstructed  unitorm  texture 
regions  center'  and  texture  discontinuities. 
#1  Color  data  huei.  the  MRf  segmentation 
in  terms  ot'  constant  reriectance  regions  .  cen- 
tcri  and  their  boundaries. 


quantin’  anaJogous  to  temperature  m  statis¬ 
tical  mechanics,  and  L'l /'  =  is  an 

energy  function  that  can  be  computed  as  the 
sum  of  local  contnbutions  from  each  lattice 
site  I.  The  energs'  at  each  lamce  site  L',i  f,  is. 
Itself,  a  sum  of  the  potentials,  L'cf  /).  of 
each  site's  cliques.  clique  is  either  a  single 
lattice  site  or  a  set  of  lattice  sites  such  chat 
ins-  tuo  sites  belonging  to  it  are  neighbors 
of  one  another  ■/  1"  ,  .As  a  simple  example, 
ss  hen  the  surfaces  are  expeaed  to  be  smooth 
like  a  membrane!,  the  prior  energx-  can  be 
given  in  terms  of 

i':' -  jr  2) 

where  ,  .j  a  neighboring  site  to  i  ichat  is,  i 
and ;  belong  to  the  same  clique). 

If  a  model  of  the  observation  process  is 
available  i  chat  is,  a  model  of  the  noise),  then 
one  can  write  the  conditional  probability 
J )  of  the  sparse  obsen  anon  g  for  any 
given  surface/  Bayes’s  theorem  then  allows 
one  to  wnte  the  posterior  dismbution: 

In  the  example  of  Eq.  2,  we  have  (for 
Gaussian  noise). 

f-/  f  i)  =‘1.1/, -  .0^  *  ay,(  /  - 

(4) 

where  y,  =  1  only  where  data  are  available, 
and  otherwise  y,  =  0.  More  complicated 
cases  can  be  handled  m  a  similar  manner  (5). 

The  maximum  of  the  postenor  distribu¬ 
tion  or  other  related  '•snmates  cannot  be 


computed  analvncallv,  but  sample  distnbu- 
aons  with  the  probability  distribution  of 
Eq.  3  can  be  obtained  bv  means  of  Monte 
Carlo  techniques  such  as  the  .Metropolis 
algorithm  i  /!?).  These  algorithms  sample  the 
space  of  possible  surfaces  according  to  the 
probabiiin'  distribution  Pi  j  chat  is  deter¬ 
mined  bv  the  prior  knowledge  of  the  al¬ 
lowed  class  of  surfaces,  the  model  of  noise, 
and  the  observed  data.  In  our  implementa¬ 
tion,  a  highlv  parallel  computer  generates  a 
sequence  of  surfaces  from  which,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  surface  corresponding  to  the 
maximum  of  P<  /•  g)  can  be  found.  This 
corresponds  to  finding  the  global  minimum 
of  L'(  J'g)  (simulated  annealing  is  one  of  the 
possible  techniques).  Other  entena  can  be 
used:  .Marroquin  ( 19)  has  shown  that  the 
average  surface  /  under  the  (Xisterior  distri- 
bunon  is  often  a  bener  esnmate,  which  can 
be  obtained  more  effiaently  simply  by  find¬ 
ing  the  average  value  of  /  at  each  lattice 
site. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  MRf 
models  is  chat  the  prior  probability  distribu- 
oon  can  be  made  to  embed  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  assumptions  about  the  world.  Geman 
and  Geman  (12)  introduced  the  idea  of 
another  process,  the  line  process,  located  on 
the  dual  latnce  (see  .^ig.  2),  and  representing 
explicitly  the  presence  or  absence  of  discon¬ 
tinuities  that  break  the  smoothness  assump¬ 
tion  (Eq.  2).  The  associated  pnor  energy 
then  becomes; 

(-•,(/./)  =  I(/-/V(l  -//)  +  »yc(i') 

’  (5) 

where  //  is  a  binary  line  element  between  site 
I  and  j.  The  term  )  rcfleco  the  to  that 


Fig.  1.  .A  sketch  of  the  over¬ 
all  organization  of  the  inte- 
graaon  stage  (5,  26).  The 
outputs  of  the  eartv  visual 
cues  (or  algonthms) — ste¬ 
reo.  monon.  texture,  and 
color — are  coupled  to  their 
own  line  process  (the  cross¬ 
es  i,  that  IS,  their  disconnn- 
uines  They  are  also  coupled 
to  :^e  discontinuities  in  the 
surface  properties— occlud¬ 
ing  edges  both  extremal 
edges  and  blades),  onenu- 
tion  discontinuities,  specu¬ 
lar  edges,  texture  marks  i  in¬ 
cluding  albedo  discontinui¬ 
ties).  and  shadow  edges. 

The  image  data,  especially  the  sharp  changes  in  bnghtness  labeled  here  as  edm,  are  input  to  the  laraces 
that  represent  the  discontinuities  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  surfaces.  Tne  bnghmess  edges  may  be 
completed  before  integration  ( in  some  cases  this  may  lead  to  '‘subiective  contours")  by  the  equivalent  of 
a  higher  order  .MRT  that  reflects  long-range  constraints  of  colineanty  and  continuation  and  even 
hypotheses  from  the  recognition  stage,  which  is  then  expe«ed  to  use  the  set  of  discontinuines  at  the  top 
as  Its  mam  input.  Our  present  implementation  does  not  couple  the  different  rvpes  of  phvsicd 
discontinuities:  sharp  changes  in  bnghmess  are  directly  coupled  to  the  line  processes  of  each  of  the  cues. 
The  indis'idual  modules  are  therefore  integrated  with  each  other  onlv  indirectly,  through  the  bnghmess 
edges. 


certain  configurations  of  the  line  process  are 
more  likelv  than  others  to  occur.  Depth 
disconanuiaes  are  usually  themselves  con¬ 
tinuous,  nonintersccnng,  and  rareiv  isolated 
points.  These  properties  of  physical  diKon- 
tinuines  can  be  enforced  locally  bv  defining 
an  appropnate  set  of  energy  values  f'e  P  i 
for  different  configuraaons  of  the  line  pro¬ 
cess  (5,  12,  17). 

It  IS  possible  to  extend  the  energy  ftinc- 
aon  of  Eq.  5  to  accommodate  the  interac- 
non  of  more  processes  and  of  their  discon- 
tmuines.  In  paraoilar,  we  have  extended  the 
energy  funenon  to  couple  several  of  the  early 
vision  modules  ( depth,  monon,  texture,  and 
color)  to  sharp  changes  of  bnghtness  in  the 
image.  This  is  a  central  point  in  our  integra- 
non  scheme:  here  we  assume  that  changes  of 
bnghmess  guide  the  computanon  of  discon- 
nnuides  m  the  physical  propemes  of  the 
surface,  thereby  coupling  surface  depth,  sur¬ 
face  onentanon,  morion,  texture,  and  color 
each  to  the  unage  brighmess  data  and  to 
each  other.  The  reason  for  the  pnmary  role 
of  the  gradient  of  brighmess,  as  conjectured 
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Fig.  2.  (a)  Coupled  MRf  lattices:  the  circles 
represent  the  continuous  process  (depth,  motion, 
cc^,  or  texture)  and  the  crosses  [the  lines  in  ibi{ 
represent  the  associated  line  process,  that  is,  the 
dikontinuiaes.  The  neighborhoods  of  the  contin¬ 
uous  process  and  of  the  line  process  are  shown  in 
(C)  The  cost  of  an  isolated  line  process  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  a  continuous  line. 
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edges  and  blades),  orientation  discontinuities,  spec¬ 
ular  edges,  texture  marks  (including  albedo  discon¬ 
tinuities),  shadow  edges.  The  image  data  -  mainly 
its  intensity  edges  -  are  input  to  the  lattices  that 
represent  the  discontinuities  in  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  scene.  Our  present  implementation  does 
not  distinguish  the  different  types  of  physical  dis¬ 
continuities;  intensity  edges  are  directly  coupled  to 
the  line  processes  of  each  of  the  cues.  The  inten¬ 
sity  edges  can  be  completed  and  extended  by  the 
equivalent  of  a  higher  order  MRF  that  reflects  con¬ 
straints  of  colinearity  and  continuation,  and  even 
hypotheses  from  the  recognition  stage,  which  uses 
the  set  of  discontinuities  at  the  top  as  its  main  in¬ 
put. 


Figure  2:  The  Eye-Head  System.  See  text. 
Figure  3:  See  text. 


Figure  4:  See  text. 


Figure  S:  A  MRF  lattice,  consisting  of  depth  (or  color 
or  texture)  process  elements  (circles)  with  vertical 
and  horizontal  line  elements  (lines).  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  depth  process  and  of  the  line  process 
are  also  shown,  together  with  three  of  the  several 
configurations  of  the  line  process.  The  cost  of  an 
isolated  line  process  is  much  higher  than  that  of  a 
continuous  line. 


Figure  6:  Grey-level  image  of  a  natural  scene  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  Vision  Machine. 


Figure  7:  Canny  edges  of  the  image  in  Figure  6.  See 
text. 


Figure  8:  See  text. 
Figure  9:  See  text. 
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1  Introduction 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  reliability,  flexibility  and  robustness  of  biological  visual 
systems  is  their  ability  to  integrate  several  different  visual  cues.  Early  vision 
processes  such  as  stereo,  motion,  texture,  shading  and  color  give  separate 
cues  to  the  distance  of  three-dimensional  surfaces  from  the  viewer  and  to 
their  material  properties.  Integration  of  the  evidence  provided  separately  by 
these  cues  can  provide  a  more  reliable  map  of  the  surfaces  and  their  properties 
than  any  single  cue  alone. 

Thus  visual  integration  is  likely  to  be  a  key  to  understanding  biological  vi¬ 
sual  systems  and  to  developing  robust  vision  machines.  Existing  methods  do 
not  seem  capable  of  providing  a  general  solution.  Standard  regularization[2] 
provides  a  common  framework  for  many  early  vision  problems  and  leads  to 
the  minimization  of  quadratic  energy  functionals.  If  standard  regularization 
is  used  to  integrate  information  from  different  processes,  the  energy  func¬ 
tional  consists  of  the  sum  of  quadratic  parts,  each  associated  with  a  separate 
process.  This  implies  that  the  result  is  a  linear  combination  of  the  different 
cues  (possibly  with  space-varying  coefficients).  Linear  combination  -  say  of 
depth  from  stereo  and  from  shading  -  does  not  seem,  however,  a  flexible 
enough  integration  method.  Even  more  important,  no  instances  of  standard 
regularization  can  handle  discontinuities,  because  the  solution  space  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  generalized  splines[21,2].  As  we  will  explain  later,  we  believe  that 
detecting  and  representing  discontinuities  (for  instance  depth  discontinuities) 
is  a  key  part  of  the  integration  step[21]. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  we  have  developed  an  extension  of  regular¬ 
ization  that  promises  to  deal  simultaneously  with  discontinuities  and  with  the 
integration  of  vision  modules.  This  extension  is  based  on  the  use  of  coupled 
Markov  Random  Fields^  introduced  recently  by  Geman  and  Geman[9]  and 
extended  by  Marroquin,  Mitter  and  Poggio[19].  The  standard  regularization 
method  for  vision  is  a  special  case  of  this  new  approach. 

1.1  The  Role  of  Discontinuities 

One  of  the  most  important  constraints  for  recovering  surface  properties  is 
that  the  physical  processes  underlying  inoage  formation  are  typically  smooth: 

^  A  different,  intereating  approach  has  be  explored  by  Blake[3] 
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depth  and  orientation  of  surfaces  are  most/y  continuous  and  so  are  reflectance 
and  illumination.  The  smoothness  property  is  captured  well  by  standard  reg¬ 
ularization.  Surfaces  and  their  properties,  however,  are  not  always  smooth: 
they  are  smooth  almost  everywhere,  but  not  at  discontinuities.  Lines  of 
discontinuity  are  themselves  usually  continuous,  relatively  smooth,  noninter¬ 
secting  curves.  It  is  critical  to  detect  the  discontinuities  reliably,  because 
they  usually  represent  the  most  important  locations  in  a  scene:  depth  dis¬ 
continuities,  for  instance,  often  correspond  to  the  boundaries  of  an  object 
or  of  a  part.  Furthermore,  discontinuities  play  a  critical  role  in  fusing  in¬ 
formation  from  different  physical  processes.  The  reason  is  clear:  in  smooth 
regions,  the  physical  processes  are  coupled  together  by  the  imaging  equation, 
and  all  contribute  to  image  formation.  However,  the  coupling  is  difficult  to 
know  precisely:  it  depends  on  quantities  such  as  the  form  of  the  refiectance 
function.  The  effects  of  discontinuities  are  instead  robust  and  qualitative:  for 
instance,  depth  discontinuities  usually  correspond  to  intensity  edges.  There¬ 
fore,  discontinuities  are  ideal  places  for  integrating  information.  Furthermore, 
partial  information  about  discontinuities  in  a  single  process  can  be  detected 
relatively  easily.  Several  types  of  motion  discontinuities,  for  example,  can 
be  measured  with  simple  operations  on  the  time-dependent  intensity  array, 
especially  if  the  inter&ame  interval  is  small.  Partial  albedo  discontinuities 
also  are  often  detectable  using  simple  operations.  Intensity  edges  are  de¬ 
tected  quite  reliably  by  the  Canny  edge  detector.  However,  the  fast,  rough 
detection  of  discontinuities  performed  by  these  early  operations  is  noisy  and 
incomplete:  it  must  be  refined  by  integrating  them  across  processes  and  by 
exploiting  constraints  on  the  continuity  of  discontinuities. 

In  summary,  discontinuities:  1 )  represent  the  most  useful  information,  2) 
are  easy  to  detect  (though  in  a  partial  and  possibly  noisy  way)  and  3)  provide 
good  locations  to  integrate  different  cues. 

1.2  Coupled  Markov  Random  Fields 

Markov  Random  Fidds  for  image  modeling  have  seen  increasing  use  since 
the  work  of  Geman  and  Geman[9].  Their  utility  for  image  modeling  de¬ 
rives  firom  several  MRF  characteristics.  MRFs  provide  a  natural  way  to 
impose  general  image  properties  of  smoothness  and  continuity,  for  example 
of  depth  and  motion,  while  also  incorporating  discontinuities.  Bayes’  rule 
establishes  a  relationship  between  the  possibly  corrupted  observed  data  and 
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the  desired  scene  data.  Solution  methods  are  available,  though  often  time 
consuming.  Some  recent  MRF  applications  have  involved  scene  segmentation 
using  depths(18],  texture[6]  and  motion(20]. 

A  Markov  Random  Field  on  a  lattice  can  be  represented  as  a  lattice  of 
sites,  each  one  with  a  random  variable.  The  value  depends  probabilistically 
on  the  value  of  neighboring  sites.  The  rules  governing  this  local  dependence 
can  be  given  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  can  be  made  to  capture  constraints 
such  as  the  continuity  of  a  surface  (if  the  MRF  represents  depth  values). 

Our  idea  is  to  associate  a  MRF  on  a  lattice  to  each  physical  process  to  be 
integrated  and  another  (binary)  MRF  to  its  discontinuities  (see  figure  1).  The 
lattices  are  coupled  to  each  other  to  reflect  the  interdependence  of  the  corre- 
spcnding  processes  in  image  formation.  Thus  the  various  MRFs  mirror  the 
different  physical  events  that  underlie  image  formation:  surface  and  surface 
discontinuities,  spectral  albedo  and  albedo  discontinuities,  shadows,  surface 
normal,  and  so  on.  Physical  constraints  apply  to  each  of  these  processes  in¬ 
dependently.  In  addition,  there  are  constraints  between  these  processes  (for 
instance  between  depth  and  surface  normal).  The  image  data  constrain  the 
way  the  processes  combine.  Note  that  consideration  of  sequences  of  images  in 
time  will  introduce  additional  powerful  constraints  such  as  rigidity.  The  con¬ 
straints  on  the  surfaces  are  local  conditions  (such  as  smoothness,  necessary 
mainly  because  of  its  regularizing  role  in  the  face  of  omnipresent  noise)  valid 
everywhere  except  at  discontinuities.  As  we  discussed  earlier,  discontinuities 
are  critically  important  and  should  be  detected  early. 

Notice  that  the  coupling  of  the  line  process  with  the  associated  continuous 
process  provides  a  module  that  combines  •'egion-based  with  boundary-based 
segmentation  (see  figure  1). 

The  local  potentials  underlying  the  a  priori  probability  distribution  of  the 
MRFs  represent  the  constraints  on  the  physical  processes  (smoothness,  posi¬ 
tivity,  values  within  certain  bounds,  etc.);  the  coupling  between  MRFs  repre¬ 
sents  the  compatibility  constraints  between  processes.  The  device  of  coupled 
MRFs  provides  an  ideal  tool  to  impose  local  constraints  such  as  smoothness, 
allowing  at  the  same  time  an  explicit  role  for  discontinuities  through  the  tine 
processes^]  and  similar  processes  such  as  occ/ttsu>rM{19].  Our  new  idea  is  to 
incorporate  additional  observable  discontinuity  data  provided  by  algorithms 
specialized  to  detect  sharp  changes  in  the  observed  properties  of  intensity, 
motion,  stereo  disparity,  texture,  and  so  on.  The  observable  discontinuities 
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Figure  1:  MRF  lattkci  representing  the  output  of  different  early  processes 
and  their  discontinuities  (the  crosses  represent  the  sites  of  the  binary  line 
processes).  Each  representation,  for  instance  depth,  is  coupled  to  its  discon¬ 
tinuities  and  to  other  cues  such  as  intensity  or  motion. 
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provide  an  initial  rough  solution  to  the  segmentation  problem.  Using  the 
MRFs  for  estimating  the  fields  gives  incre^ingly  precise  solutions,  simulta¬ 
neously  filling  in  the  continuous  regions  that  are  only  sparsely  observable. 
The  solution  at  each  iteration  is  available  to  later  modules,  such  as  recogni¬ 
tion. 

1.3  The  Key  Role  of  Intensity  Edges 

One  of  the  results  of  our  integration  work  is  that  intensity  edges  play  pri¬ 
mary  role  in  guiding  the  search  for  discontinuities  in  other  processes  (for 
instance  depth).  The  point  seems  so  important  that  we  would  like  to  phrase 
it  as  a  rather  general  conjecture  on  the  proper  organization  of  the  integration 
stage:  intensity  edges  guide  the  detection  of  discontinuities  in  the  other  phys¬ 
ical  processes,  thereby  coupling  surface  depth,  surface  orientation,  shadows, 
specularities  and  surface  markings  to  the  image  data  and  to  each  other. 

The  reason  for  the  critical  role  of  intensity  edges  is  intuitively  clear  - 
usually  changes  in  surface  properties  (depth,  orientation,  material,  texture) 
produce  large  intensity  gradients  in  the  image.  Under  the  assumption  of 
opacity  and  of  a  simple  imaging  model  (the  reflectance  function  is  assumed 
to  contain  a  lambertian  and  a  specular  term),  there  are  six  physical  causes 
for  large  intensity  gradients  in  the  image:  occluding  edges  {extremal  edges 
and  blades),  folds,  shadow  edges,  surface  markings  and  specular  edges.  In 
addition,  motion  discontinuities  are  usually  coupled  to  intensity  edges.  It  is 
for  exactly  this  reason  that  edge  detection  is  so  important  in  artificial  -  and 
probably  also  biological  -  vision. 


1.4  Plan  of  the  Paper 

In  this  paper  we  introduce  a  method  for  detecting  and  reconstructing  depth 
discontinuities  by  using  the  information  provided  by  intensity  edges.  We  do 
the  sATTMi  for  motion  discontinuities.  First  we  introduce  the  Markov  Random 
Field  formalism.  The  use  of  intensity  edges  for  surface  interpolation  is  dis¬ 
cussed  next,  together  with  the  derivation  of  the  associated  MRF  model.  We 
then  describe  our  Connection  Machine  implementation  and  the  results  on 
synthetic  and  real  data.  Finally  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  open  problems 
and  on  the  implications  of  our  results  for  the  general  problem  of  integrating 
all  vision  modules. 
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2  Coupling  Intensity  Edges  with  Sparse  Depth 
Data 

To  illustrate  our  approach  we  consider  the  specific  and  important  problem  of 
computing  an  approximate  surface  and  especially  the  surface  depth  disconti¬ 
nuities  from  sparse  depth  data[10,25,18].  The  main  new  idea  here  is  to  exploit 
the  integration  of  additional  vision  cues.  In  particular  we  describe  a  scheme 
in  which  intensity  edges  are  integrated  with  sparse  depth  data.  Sparse  depth 
data  arise  from  the  output  of  feat\ire-based  stereo  algorithms.  Typical  stereo 
algorithms  provide  depth  data  at  a  subset  of  image  features[15,10,8]*  These 
features  might  be  a  Laplacian  filter’s  zero-crossings  from  one  of  the  intensity 
images.  The  depth  information  is  computed  by  measuring  pixel  displace¬ 
ments  (disparity)  between  corresponding  image  features.  As  is  typical  of  all 
known  stereo  algorithms,  the  disparities  are  plagued  by  errors  precisely  at 
depth  discontinuities  where  surfaces  are  usually  occluded. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  smooth  and  flD  in  the  sparse  depth  data  (i.e., 
reconstruct  the  surface),  while  detecting  the  critically  important  depth  dis¬ 
continuities.  Prior  attempts  at  depth  discontinuity  identification  allowed  the 
discontinuities  to  form  anywhere  in  the  image  provided  the  depth  difference 
between  neighboring  sites  was  signiflcant[18,24].  Due  to  the  sparseness  and 
noise  in  the  depth  data,  the  identified  discontinuities  are:  1)  offset  from  and 
2)  ragged  or  wiggly  compared  with  the  correct  discontinuities.  These  limita¬ 
tions  become  more  serious  when  the  images  contain  a  large  range  of  depth 
differences,  as  in  natural  images. 

Because  of  the  constraints  on  image  formation  discussed  earlier,  the  cor¬ 
rect  depth  discontinuities  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  correspond  precisely  to  the 
locations  of  intensity  edges.  Our  integration  scheme  exploits  this  by  restrict¬ 
ing  depth  discontinuity  formation  to  a  subset  of  the  intensity  edges.  This 
restriction  ensures  that  the  smoothness  and  continuity  of  discontinuities  can 
be  no  worse  than  the  intensity  edges  themselves.  In  addition,  the  difficult 
problem  of  MKh'  pai'amete;  specincation  is  simplified  since  this  integration 
scheme  proves  less  sensitive  to  MRF  parameter  variations,  particularly  when 
the  depth  data  contain  a  large  range  of  depth  differences. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  discontinuities  will  not  occur  at  intensity 
edges.  Any  object  that  blends  in  with  its  background  presents  such  a  case. 
This  situation  occurs  rarely  in  natural  scenes;  yet,  for  practical  reasons  such 
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as  camera  underexpoaure  or  saturation,  the  object  may  blend  in  with  the 
background  at  some  locations.  However,  for  these  cases,  the  point  is  some¬ 
what  moot,  since  without  intensity  edges,  feature- based  stereo  or  motion 
algorithms  will  not  provide  depth  or  motion  data. 

A  more  general  situation  arises  when  the  features  used  for  stereo  or  mo¬ 
tion  are  different  &om  the  discontinuity-limiting  features.  This  is  desirable 
since  the  continuity  constraints  used  by  stereo  and  motion  algorithms  assume 
that  the  features  used  for  matching  are  located  on  surfaces.  Thus  stereo  and 
motion  algorithms  should  use  high  resolution,  dense  features  that  identify 
surface  markings  as  opposed  to  bounding  contours  which  in  general  corre¬ 
spond  to  surface  locations  that  are  different  in  the  two  images  of  a  stereo 
pair.  The  discontinuity-limiting  features  however  can  be  chosen  to  better 
correspond  to  object  boundaries. 

The  results  section  contains  examples  in  which  the  discontinuities  are 
identified  and  the  surface  reconstructed  both  with  and  without  the  benefit 
of  intensity  edge  information.  The  n«ct  section  presents  a  limited  overview 
of  MRF  particulars  and  contains  the  appropriate  MRF  energy  function  for 
integrating  intensity  edges  with,  in  this  case,  the  sparse  depth  data  produced 
by  a  stereo  algorithm. 

3  MRF  Formulation  for  Stereo  and  Inten¬ 
sity  Edge  Coupling 

The  theory  of  Mukov  Random  Fields  can  be  found  elsewhere[9,17].  We 
present  only  an  overview  here  followed  by  a  description  of  the  energy  func¬ 
tions  used  for  integration. 

The  Hammersley-Clifford  theorem  states  the  equivalence  between  a  MRF 
and  a  Gibbs  distribution  as  follows.  If  X  is  a  MRF  on  a  lattice  S  with  respect 
to  the  neighborhood  system  G,  then  P{X  =  u;)  is  given  by: 

(1) 

Z  is  a  normalization  factor,  T  is  the  temptrature  and  U{X)  is  the  energy 
function.  The  temperature  parameter,  7,  could  be  absorbed  into  U{X); 
however,  when  the  solution  method  is  discussed,  T  proves  useful  as  a  separate 
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variable.  The  energy  function  is  of  the  form: 


mX)=Z^c(X).  (2) 

c 


The  sum  of  the  potentials,  UciX),  is  over  the  neighborhood’s  cliques.  A 
clique  is  either  a  single  lattice  site  or  a  set  of  lattice  sites  such  that  any  two 
sites  belonging  to  it  are  neighbors  of  one  another.  The  function  P(X  =  u) 
is  called  the  prior  distribution  and  abbreviated  here  by  P(X). 

The  prior  distribution  on  X,  where  X,  for  example,  might  be  the  recon¬ 
structed  surface,  must  be  determined  based  on  some  observations  or  input 
data,  y.  To  relate  X  to  Y  Bayes’  formula  is  used, 


p(xiy)  = 


p(y}X)P(X) 

p(y) 


(3) 


The  observations,  K,  arc  obtained  conceptually  by  degrading  X,  such  as  by 
the  addition  of  noise  or  blurring.  If  the  type  of  degradation  is  known,  the 
distribution  P(yjX),  can  be  computed.  Marroquin(17)  has  shown  that  for 
the  case  of  zero-mean  white  Gaussian  noise,  P{y\X)  is  a  Gibbs  distribution 
with  potential: 

U(Y\X)^Y,Vmx);  UAY\X)  =  -a^ix,.y,f.  (4) 

ies 


The  sum  is  over  ail  lattice  sites  and 


{1,  if  input  data  exists  at  lattice  site  i 
0,  otherwise. 


(5) 


When  this  result  for  P{Y\X)  is  combined  with  the  MRF  prior  distribution, 
P{X),  and  Bayes’  rule  the  a  posteriori  distribution  P{X\Y)  is: 

/•(.VIV)  =  (6) 

for  Ui{X\y)  s  -I-  Ui{Y\X)  and  with  Z  a  normalization  constant  inde¬ 
pendent  of  X.  This  a  posteriori  distribution  provides  the  likelihoods  for  all 
possible  states  X,  given  the  observable  data  Y. 

Given  the  posterior  distribution  P{X\Y)  and  the  estemal  field  Y  the  de¬ 
sired  field  X  can  be  retrieved  once  a  suitable  error  criterion  is  specified.  The 
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Maximizer  of  the  Posterior  Mean  (MPM)  reduces  the  problem  of  annealing 
and  has  been  successfully  applied  for  our  results.  With  the  criterion  specified, 
the  relaxation  algorithm  for  solution  is  largely  determined.  The  question  of 
a  suitable  error  criterion  and  algorithmic  consequences  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Marroquin(17|. 

The  problem  has  now  become  one  of  specifying  the  MRF  potentials, 
Ui{X)  and  Ui{Y\X).  The  potentials  impose  the  physical  constraints  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  smoothness  of  surfaces  (except  at  depth  discontinuities)  along 
with  continuity  and  smoothness  of  depth  discontinuities.  These  constraints 
are  imposed  by  tailoring  the  energy  function  to  minimize  the  energy  (maxi¬ 
mize  the  probability)  when  the  state  occupied  satisfies  the  desired  physical 
constraints.  Typically  this  choice  is  empirical  although  one  might  envisage 
estimating  the  prior  associated  with,  for  instance,  depth  smoothness  from  a 
specific  class  of  surface  data. 

The  MRF  state  space  used  herein  is  similar  to  that  of  Geman  and  Geman[9] 
along  with  Marroquin[17]  where  each  lattice  site  is  composed  of  a  depth  pro¬ 
cess  and  two  line  processes,  X  —  The  depth  process,  F,  is  a  con¬ 

tinuous  random  variable  whose  value  is  related  to  the  distance  of  a  surface 
point  from  the  observer.  The  value  of  F  at  site  i  is  denoted  as  /,  where 
— oo  <  /,  <  oo.  The  depth  process  neighborhood  system  to  site  i  consists 
of  the  four  nearest  neighbors;  east,  south,  west  and  north,  to  i.  Although 
a  continuous  random  variable  should  not  be  updated  using  the  Heat  Bath 
algorithm,  the  depth  process  can  be  deterministically  updated[17|,  provided 
the  MRF  energy  is  suitably  defined.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  MRF  lattice 
with  the  depth  and  line  processes. 

The  line  process  used  here,  L,  contains  a  vertical  and  horizontal  orien¬ 
tation  that  are  conceptually  located  between  lattice  sites.  The  vertical  line 
process  is  located  between  its  lattice  site  and  the  neighboring  eastern  lat¬ 
tice  site,  whereas  the  horizontal  line  process  separates  its  lattice  site  and 
the  nearest  southern  lattice  site  Each  orientation  is  a  binary  random  held, 
//  €  {0,1}  where  the  scripts  on  denote  the  line  process  that  separates 
lattice  site  t  from  j.  The  horizontal  line  process  at  site  t  is  denoted  as 
the  vertical  line  process  is  /*.  Smoothing  of  the  depth  process  is  inhibited 
when  the  line  state  is  on,  1/  =  1,  since  smoothing  should  not  occur  across 
depth  discontinuities;  otherwise,  depth  process  smoothing  is  performed.  An 
on  state  signifies  the  presence  of  a  depth  discontinuity.  The  conditions  for 
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Figure  2:  (a)  A  lattice  site  b  composed  of  a  single  depth  process  (illustrated 
with  a  circle)  along  with  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  process.  The  MRF 
Lattice  consists  of  a  rectangular  grid  of  these  lattice  sites,  (b)  The  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  depth  process  and  the  vertical  line  process  neighborhood. 
The  black  dot  in  the  line  process  neighborhood  indicates  the  lattice  site  for 
this  neighborhood,  (c)  The  five  maximal  cliques  (north,  east,  south,  west 
and  central)  for  the  vertical  line  process  are  shown.  In  this  paper  we  only 
consider  configurations  of  the  central  clique.  This  is  equivalent  to  assigning 
zero  energies  to  all  configurations  of  the  other  four  cliques. 
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depth  discontinuity  formation  are  encapsulated  in  the  MRF  energy  function 
presented  subsequently. 

The  external  fields  to  the  MRF  are  the  sparse  depth  information  and  the 
intensity  edges.  The  sparse  depths,  G,  are  represented  by  two  variables, 
and  for  site  i.  The  value  gi  is  analogous  to  fi;  it  is  continuously  valued 
over  the  real  numbers,  although  in  practice,  since  is  provided  by  stereo 
output,  it  is  discrete.  The  variable  7,-  encodes  the  sparseness  of  the  stereo 
output  and  is  defined  as  in  equation  5. 

The  intensity  edges  are  represented  by  the  field,  E.  This  field  is  similar  to 
the  line  process,  L,  except  that  ej  =  I,  rather  than  indicating  the  presence  of 
a  depth  discontinuity,  permits  the  formation  of  a  depth  discontinuity  between 
lattice  site  t  and  neighbor  j.  The  MRF  energy  is  designed  so  that  e^  =  0 
implies  (in  the  present  implementation)  =  0  for  adl  t,ji  €  5.  An  edge 
detector,  such  as  Canny’s[4],  will  mark  a  site  i  as  an  edge,  but  e^  marks 
potential  discontinuities  between  sites  i  and  j.  To  resolve  this  ambiguity,  if 
an  edge  is  at  site  t,  then  ef  »  1  where  k  is  each  of  the  nearest  neighbors  to 
site  i.  This  intensity  edge  field,  E,  along  with  G  comprise  the  MRF  external 
field  Y  such  that  Y  =  {G,E}. 

Given  the  external  fields,  Y.  and  the  random  variables,  X,  equation  6 
provides  the  posterior  distribution  with  the  MRF  energy  given  as 

% 

UiWv) = -  J.)'  +  E  (1  - ';)(/( -  f,?+ 

jr€"n 

E  let'em +«'(!- «;)«].  (7) 

i€<A,v> 

The  first  term  in  this  equation  is  the  coupling  between  the  depth  process 
and  the  sparse  and  noisy  input  data.  The  coupling  factor,  a,  is  related  to  the 
noise  in  g.  For  noiseless  data,  a  — »  00  thereby  ensuring  fi  =  g,.  Otherwise, 
when  a  =  0  no  input  data  coupling  occurs  and  /  is  smoothed  by  the  term 
involving  (/,  —  />)’  iu  equation  7.  The  precise  relation  between  a  and  the 
noise  depends  on  the  noise  model  assumed.  For  a  model  of  measurement 
that  includes  Gaussian  random  noise 
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where  <7  is  the  gaussian’s  half  width  at  half  maximum[17].  Note  that  if  the 
noise  model’s  parameters  vary  locally,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  vary  a 
locally  as 
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Local  variation  in  noise  parameters  does  occur  in  the  stereo  algorithm  of 
Drumheller  and  Poggio(7];  this  variation  is  reflected  in  the  stereo  match  scores 
of  that  algorithm.  The  present  paper  does  not  address  this  issue;  here  we 
keep  a  constant,  usually  in  the  range  0.1  to  2.0.  The  input  data  coupling 
to  /  occurs  when  7  =  1.  Typically  5  to  10%  of  the  lattice  sites  have  input 
depths  associated  with  them. 

The  last  term  in  equation  7  implements  the  integration  scheme  between 
sparse  stereo  depths  and  intensity  edges.  The  term  forbids  depth  discontinu¬ 
ity  formation  except  where  an  external  edge  exists.  Discontinuity  formation  is 
prevented  by  letting  /3'  — ►  oo.  When  /<  =  1  and  ef  =  0,  this  term  contributes 
a  large  energy,  Ui{x\y)  — ♦  oo  and  the  associated  probability  for  =  1  is  zero. 
At  sites  where  ef  =  1  this  energy  term  contributes  nothing  and  the  depth 
discontinuity  formation  is  determined  by  the  other  factors  in  equation  7.  The 
problems  of  misalignment  might  be  bandied  by  suitably  modifying  this  term 
in  the  energy  to  produce  a  it  cone  of  influence  or,  for  a  simple  case, 

by  “thickening”  the  input  inteivsity  edges.  For  instance,  we  may  use  instead 
of  e\  in  equation  8,  t\  *  G,  where  *  denotes  convolution  and  G  is  a  gaussian 
or  another  appropriate  cone  of  influence  function.  The  results  presented  in 
this  paper  do  not  utilize  a  cone  of  influence. 

The  second  and  third  terms  in  equation  (7)  encapsulate  our  prior  expec¬ 
tations  concerning  depth  discontinuities  and  surface  reconstruction.  They 
compose  the  potential  U{X)  of  the  prior  distribution  (equation  1).  These 
two  terms  'compete’  in  the  sense  that  turning  on  a  line  costs  energy  ^Uc{l{) 
but  saves  energy  (/<  —  The  interplay  of  these  two  potentials  largely 
determines  the  formation  of  depth  discontinuities  where  ef  =  1.  The  second 
term  couples  the  line  and  depth  processes,  the  third  term  determines  the 
line  process  clique  energy.  This  line  and  depth  process  coupling  is  summed 
over  the  nearest  neighbors,  nn,  to  site  t,  with  each  neighbor  contributing  an 
energy  (/,  -  /,)*  when  l\  =  0. 

The  quadratic  term,  (/,  —  fjY,  tends  to  smooth  the  depth  process  since  it 
is  minimized  when  fi  =  Depth  discontinuities  have  a  higher  probability 
of  forming  when  the  energy  to  create  a  line,  ffUciH),  is  less  than  this  energy 
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to  smooth  the  depths.  The  factor  3  is  a  free  parameter  that  determines  what 
size  depth  difference  is  likely  to  produce  a  depth  discontinuity.  Specification 
of  3  is  largely  image  dependent  and,  although  a  suitable  range  hais  been 
determined,  a  general  theory  specifying  0  remains  elusive.  The  line  process 
clique  energy  will  be  examined  in  detail  later. 

The  Heat  Bath  algorithm  cannot  be  simply  applied  to  equation  7  since 
the  /,  are  continuous  variables.  Instead  we  employ  a  technique  to  smooth 
the  depth  process  deterministically,  but  to  update  the  line  process  stochas¬ 
tically  with  the  Heat  Bath  algorithm{17].  With  the  line  process  state  fixed, 
the  MRF  energy  of  equation  7  is  non-negative  definite  quadratic  with  a  sta¬ 
ble  and  unique  fixed  point  for  the  fi  (practically,  never  contributes  since 
the  configuration  =  0  and  =  1  has  a  vanishing  probability).  In  this 
situation,  the  depth  process  can  be  smoothed  deteministically  to  find  the 
fixed  point.  After  this  fixed  point  in  depth  is  determined,  the  line  process  is 
stochastically  updated,  the  new  fixed  point  in  depth  is  determined  and  the 
scheme  is  repeated. 

Once  the  line  process  approaches  equilibrium  (roughly  1000  iterations), 
statistics  are  gathered  to  compute  the  MPM  estimate.  The  MPM  estimate  is 
computed  from  P(/,-  =  1)  =  where  n  is  the  number  of  iterations  over 

which  statistics  are  gathered[17|.  When  P{l{  =  1)  >  (0.5-|-l/\/n)»  statistical 
fiuctuations  about  0.5  are  reduced  and  the  MPM  estimate  is  turned  on  to 
mark  a  discontinuity.  Use  of  the  MPM  estimate  does  not  require  annealing 
but  the  a  posteriori  distribution’s  coupling  parameters  must  produce  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  line  process  agitation  thereby  sampling  much  of  the  line 
process  sample  space. 

3.1  Choice  of  Line  Clique  Energies 

Figure  2  shows  the  line  process  neighborhood  for  the  vertical  line  process. 
Of  the  five  cliques  shown  for  this  neighborhood,  only  the  clique  centered 
about  the  vertical  lattice  site  has,  by  design,  a  non-zero  potential  Uc{li)- 
This  potential  depends  on  the  256  possible  configurations  associated  with 
the  clique.  The  desirable  configurations  are  a  small  subset  of  all  possible 
configurations  and  they  impose  the  constraints  of  smoothness  and  continuity 
on  the  depth  discontinuities.  These  constraints  are  embodied  in  the  following 
five  heuristics  which  divide  the  desirable  configurations  into  dosser. 
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Figure  3:  The  four  classes  of  non-forbidden  line  configurations  for  the  verti¬ 
cal  line  process.  A  dot,  represents  an  off  state;  on  states  are  shown  with 
their  oriented  lines.  The  symmetry  operations  producing  the  other  allowed 
configurations  are  discussed  in  the  text.  The  horizontal  line  process  configu¬ 
rations  are  identical  provided  the  vertical  line  process  cliques  are  rotated  by 
90  degrees. 

•  Turn  on  a  lone  site  provided  a  ‘large’  depth  discontinuity  is  present 
[Line  Creation]. 

•  Turn  on  a  site  extending  an  already  present  line  segment  even  if  the 
depth  discontinuity  is  ‘small’  [Line  Growth]. 

•  Always  turn  on  a  site  if  doing  so  would  connect  two  line  segments  [Line 
Completion]. 

•  Allow  tees  to  occur  infrequently  where  supported  by  at  least  a  ‘small’ 
depth  discontinuity  [Tee  Comp/etionj. 

•  All  other  configurations  should  occur  rarely  if  at  all  [Forbidden]. 

Examples  of  the  first  four  classes  are  shown  in  figure  3.  In  addition 
to  these  configurations,  three  symmetry  operations  produce  the  other  non- 
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forbidden  classes.  These  symmetry  operations  are:  rotation  by  180  degrees 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  page,  reflection  about  the  vertical  axis  (for 
the  vertical  line  process  orientation)  and  the  180  degree  rotation  followed  by 
the  reflection  operation.  With  these  symmetry  operations  and  clique  cl2isses, 
a  total  of  22  unique  configurations  are  allowed  from  the  original  set  of  256. 
When  /"  =  0  (line  is  off),  the  clique  potential  is  0.  However,  when  =  1,  the 
clique  energy  is  determined  by  the  five  claisses;  this  is  the  energy  required  to 
turn  on  the  line. 

The  line  process  clique  considered  here  is  only  one  of  the  cliques  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  neighborhood  shown  in  figure  2.  In  previous  work[9,17|,  the 
smaller  neighborhood  did  not  readily  produce  lines  of  any  orientation;  the 
cliques  tended  to  create  vertical  or  horizontal  line  segments.  The  ‘large’ 
neighborhood  used  here  (though  incompletely,  because  we  assign  zero  en¬ 
ergies  to  several  cliques),  does  encourage  isotropic  line  formation  without 
exacting  too  high  a  computational  penalty. 


4  Stereo  and  Synthetic  Image  Results 

The  MRF  scheme  for  coupling  intensity  edges  to  sparse  stereo  depth  data 
has  been  implemented  on  a  Connection  Macbine[ll].  The  sparse  depth  data 
and  intensity  images  from  both  real  stereo  and  synthetic  images  have  been 
e,xamined.  This  section  presents  these  image  results  for  some  typical  images. 

4.1  Connection  Machine  Implementation 

The  Connection  Machine  (CM)  is  a  fine-grained  parallel  computer  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Thinking  Machines  Corporation.  We  used  their  CM-1  model  with 
16k  processors.  Elach  processor  is  connected  to  its  four  nearest  neighbors 
(north,  east,  south  and  west)  in  a  two-dimensional  grid,  the  NEWS  network, 
and  each  16  processor  group  is  connected  to  a  12-dimensional  hypercube,  the 
Router.  These  two  communication  modes  allow  fast  iu:ce8s  between  neigh¬ 
boring  processors  and  logarithmic-time  access  between  any  two  processors. 
Each  processor  is  a  simple  1-bit  processor  with  4  kilobits  of  memory.  All 
processors  execute  a  single  instruction  stream.  The  CM  was  configured  to 
match  the  image  size,  256  x  256,  by  using  virtual  processors. 
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For  the  MRF  implementation  each  CM  processor  represents  an  MRF  lat¬ 
tice  site.  This  configuration  proves  ideal  for  implementing  the  MRF  cliques 
over  the  CM  NEWS  network.  The  limited  number  of  non-forbidden  line 
clique  states  and  energies  are  stored  in  tabular  form  at  each  processor.  De¬ 
termination  of  the  line  clique  state  requires  access  to  the  four  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  plus  the  north-east  (south-west)  neighbor  for  the  vertical  (horizontal) 
orientation.  At  the  image  borders,  the  line  processes  are  always  on,  thereby 
conveniently  preventing  depth  process  smoothing  beyond  the  borders. 

The  MRF  input  data  was  obtained  from  two  previously  implemented 
CM-1  algorithms.  For  the  real  stereo  depth  data,  MIT’s  Eye-Head  system 
provided  the  stereo  pair  and  the  Drumheller-Poggio  CM-1  stereo  algorithm[8] 
produced  the  disparity  data  at  a  subset  of  DOG  zero-crossing  features.  The 
intensity  edges  came  from  Todd  Cass’  [13]  implementation  of  Canny’s  edge 
detector.  These  edges  do  not  coincide  with  the  stereo  algorithm  features. 

When  synthetic  data  was  used,  the  image  depths  were  produced  by  the 
TMC  3-D  Toolkit  as  was  a  dense  depth  map.  A  sparse  map  was  obtained 
by  randomly  discarding  90  to  95  percent  of  the  depth  values.  Uniformly 
distributed  random  noise  was  added  to  the  synthetic  sparse  depth  data. 

The  initial  line  process  state  is  set  to  mimic  the  intensity  edge  map  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Canny  edge  detection  stage.  The  MRF  depth  values  are  created 
by  using  the  sparse  input  depths  to  “brush  fire  fill”  and  then  by  determin¬ 
istically  smoothing  the  depth  values.  During  the  deterministic  smoothing  of 
the  initial  depth  process,  the  depth  external  field  coupling,  o,  is  infinite. 


4.2  Results 

Figure  4  shows  the  MRF  results  on  a  synthetic  image  for  two  intensity  edge 
coupling  schemes.  In  the  first  scheme,  intensity  edges  are  not  used  in  the 
MRF  process.  This  ^ows  depth  discontinuities  to  form  anywhere  and  is 
achieved  by  setting  ef  =  1  for  all  t,  j  €  5.  The  upper  left  image  shows  the 
synthetic  scene  from  which  the  sparse  depth  data  was  derived.  The  lower 
left  image  in  Figure  4  illustrates  the  depth  discontinuities  identified  with  the 
MPM  estimate  of  the  MRF  process.  When  the  depths  vary  rapidly,  many 
closely  spaced  discontinuities  are  formed.  These  discontinuities  are  ragged 
and  also  displaced  from  the  actual  object  boundaries  (as  marked  by  intensity 
edges).  The  reconstructed  depth  surface  is  not  shown. 

The  second  scheme  strongly  penalizes  depth  discontinuity  formation  ev- 
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Figure  4:  The  MRF  process  and  its  result  on  a  synthetic  image.  Almost 
all  depth  discontinuities  are  found  when  intensity  edge  coupling  is  utilized. 
The  steepness  of  the  geodesic  dome’s  boundary  leads  to  false  discontinuity 
identification. 
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Figure  5:  The  MRF  process  and  its  result  on  a  real  image  with  computed 
stereo  data.  For  both  cases  the  texture  on  the  newspaper  has  disappeared; 
however,  without  intensity  edges,  the  small  box  on  the  upper  right  also  dis¬ 
appears.  When  intensity  edges  are  used  some  of  the  box’s  borders  persist 
and  the  newspaper  border  is  well  localized. 
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erywhere  except  at  the  intensity  edges  shown  in  the  upper  right  image  of 
Figure  4.  The  external  field,  ef ,  equals  one  only  at  the  intensity  edges  pixels. 
The  depth  discontinuities  found  are  shown  on  the  lower  right  of  Figure  4. 
Nearly  all  the  intensity  edges  due  to  surface  orientation  and  texture  are 
eliminated.  In  some  places,  such  as  near  the  geodesic  sphere’s  boundary,  the 
surface  slope  alone  is  large  enough  to  yield  a  depth  discontinuity. 

.Another  representative  image-this  time  a  real  image-is  shown  in  Figure  5 
where  a  stereo  algorithm  produced  the  sparse  depth  data.  The  right  image 
from  the  stereo  pair  appears  on  the  upper  left  of  Figure  5.  This  scene  consists 
of  a  tall  stack  of  newspapers  and  a  small  box  or  carton.  The  stereo  depth 
data  and  the  reconstructed  surface  are  not  shown.  Once  again  we  consider 
two  cases,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  intensity  edges  are  utilized. 
Without  the  intensity  edges,  as  with  the  synthetic  stereo  results,  the  depth 
discontinuities  are  poorly  positioned  and  ragged.  However,  with  the  intensity 
edges  (upper  right  of  Figure  5),  the  discontinuities  on  the  lower  right  agree 
reasonably  well  with  the  object  boundaries. 

For  these  stereo  image  results,  a  few  difficulties  are  worth  mentioning. 
A  large  depth  discontinuity  along  the  top  left  of  the  newspaper  boundary 
is  not  found.  The  stereo  algorithm  produced  very  poor  depth  data  at  this 
location  and  positioned  the  depth  change  roughly  5  pixels  above  the  news¬ 
paper  intensity  edge  used  by  the  MRF  process.  Also  the  small  box’s  shadow 
yielded  a  small  disparity  that  created  a  depth  discontinuity.  The  box  itself 
also  had  a  small  disparity  so  that  modifying  MRF  parameters  to  eliminate 
the  shadow  discontinuity  would  have  eliminated  the  box’s  discontinuity.  This 
sort  of  variability  is  inevitable  until  a  reasonable  method  for  local  parameter 
estimation  is  developed. 

Situations  can  arise  wherein  discontinuity  detection  is  hampered  when  the 
intensity  edge  sites  do  not  coincide  with  the  sites  at  which  external  depth 
data  are  provided.  Figure  6  displays  a  possibility  where  a  depth  discontinuity 
should  form  between  features  A-1  and  A-2  inclusive.  However,  the  discon¬ 
tinuity  can  only  form  on  the  intensity  edge  at  B-1  and,  because  of  depth 
filling  and  smoothing,  the  discontinuity  may  be  washed  oat.  The  washing 
out  depends  primarily  on  the  depth  difference,  the  separation  between  edges 
A-1  and  A-2  and  the  smoothing  parameters.  If  edge  B-1  were  on  A-1  or 
A-2,  then  the  discontinuity  could  form  readily.  One  approach  to  avoid  this 
coincidence  problem  is  to  project  a  cone  of  influence  about  the  intensity  edge 
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Figure  6:  The  disparities  at  edges  A-1  and  A-2  suggest  that  a  depth  discon¬ 
tinuity  should  be  formed  somewhere  between  A-1  and  A-2.  Yet,  because  of 
depth  process  smoothing,  the  depth  difference  at  intensity  edge  B-1  may  be 
too  small  to  support  a  discontinuity.  No  discontinuity  will  form  due  to  this 
‘misalignment’  of  edges. 

location.  Then  the  discontinuities  could  form  not  only  at  the  intensity  edges 
but  also  for  one,  two  or  more  pixels  on  either  side  of  the  edge.  This  has 
the  disadvantage  of  leading  to  somewhat  poorly  localized  and  ragged  edges. 
Straightness  of  the  resulting  line  process  is  enforced  locally  by  the  intrinsic 
prior  of  the  line  process  when  the  cone  of  influence  is  no  larger  than  the 
line  process  neighborhood.  Another  approach,  used  here,  was  to  avoid  the 
washing  out  by  an  appropriate  selection  of  the  coupling  parameters.  More 
work  must  be  done  in  this  area. 


5  Coupling  Intensity  Edges  to  Sparse  Mo¬ 
tion  Data 

The  simplicity  of  limiting  discontinuities  to  a  subset  of  intensity  edges  im¬ 
mediately  suggests  its  use  for  other  vision  modules.  The  same  principles 
employed  for  the  stereo  depth  application  have  been  utilized  on  motion  data. 
As  with  depths,  motion  fields  both  from  synthetic  data  and  a  feature-based 
motion  algorithm  have  been  used  to  identify  motion  discontinuities  and  to 
smooth  and  fill  the  sparse  motion  field.  The  difference  is  that  motion  is  a 
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vector  field;  depth  is  aot. 

The  MRF  energy  of  equation  7  is  modified  by  replacing  the  random  field 
variable,  F,  by  a  vector^ random  field,  M.  Likewise,  the  external  field,  G, 
becomes  a  vector  field,  N.  The  MRF  energy  is: 

l\{x\y)  =  -  N,\‘^  +  i:  (1  - 

jCnn 

E  [;3Uc(l‘)  +  ^(l-ei)i;]  (8) 

j€<A,u> 

where  M  =  ue^  +  vCy  with  a  similar  definition  for  N  and  where  \Mi  —  Mj\"^  = 
(u,  —  Uj)^  +  (vi  —  The  input  field  N  contains  the  two  components  of 
the  optical  fiow;  the  output  is  M  or  equivalently,  (u^,  Vi)  for  all  lattice  sites  t. 
With  this  energy  formulation,  motion  field  direction  discontinuities  are  not 
identified,  only  magnitude  discontinuities  are  marked. 

A  specialized  motion  algorithm,  such  as  Horn  and  Schunk’s[12],  can  be 
used  to  compute  the  motion  field  for  input  to  the  MRF.  The  motion  data 
employed  here  derive  from  a  parallel  algorithm[14]  that  provides  match  scores 
much  like  the  previously  used  stereo  algorithm.  Match  scores  provide  a  local 
measure  of  trust  for  the  motion  data  but  are  not  utilized  here.  Rather  than 
splitting  the  problem  into  early  and  middle  vision  parcels,  an  alternative 
approach  uses  the  MRF  machinery  to  compute  the  motion  field  in  addition 
to  segmenting  the  images[20]. 

Figure  7  illustrates  some  results  on  a  simple  synthetic  motion  sequence. 
The  image  contains  a  white  square  with  a  small  grey  texture  marking  moving 
diagonally  across  a  grey  and  black  background.  The  motion  field  is  non¬ 
zero  only  on  the  white  square  and  its  texture  marking  where  both  z  and 
y  components  exist.  Roughly  5%  of  the  image  motion  data  is  input  to  the 
MRF.  The  bottom  half  of  figure  7  shows  the  motion  discontinuities  identified 
both  with  and  without  intensity  edge  information.  Again,  the  intensity  edges 
significantly  enhance  the  localization  of  ‘‘nice”  motion  discontinuities. 
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Figure  7:  The  MRF  process  and  its  result  on  synthetic  motion  data.  Motion 
data  exists  at  only  5  percent  of  the  image  pixels. 
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6  Discussion 

6.1  Central  role  of  intensity  edges 

The  results  presented  here  support  the  idea  that  intensity  edges  can  be  used 
as  the  primary  cue  to  help  detect,  complete  and  precisely  locate  the  discon¬ 
tinuities  in  the  other  processes  such  as  depth,  motion,  texture  and  color.  As 
we  mentioned  earlier,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  discontinuities  in  depth,  sur¬ 
face  orientation,  motion,  texture  and  color  typically  originate  large  gradients 
in  the  image  intensity,  i.e.  edges.  Texture  boundaries,  for  instance,  can  be 
synthesized  without  any  intensity  edge;  it  is  sufficient  to  look  around  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  that  in  the  real  world  most  of  the  texture  boundaries  occur 
together  with  an  intensity  edge.  The  same  is  true  for  motion  discontinuities. 
Color  boundaries  also  correspond  to  brightness  boundaries  (isoluminant  bor¬ 
ders  exist  only  in  the  psychophysics  lab!).  In  a^ldition  intensity  edges  can  be 
better  localized  than  motion,  depth,  texture  £md  color  discontinuities.  The 
case  of  texture  is  especially  clear:  the  uncertainty  in  the  location  of  texture 
boundaries  is  no  less  than  the  size  of  the  basic  elements  of  texture,  called 
textons(26|  and  usually  several  times  as  much.  In  most  cases  stereo  can¬ 
not  provide  precise  depth  discontinuities  because  of  occlusions.  Color  is  in 
a  similar  situation  because  of  the  coarse  scale  at  which  it  is  computed  (the 
low  resolution  is  imposed  by  the  low  signal  to  noise  ratio  and  the  desired 
insensitivity  to  small  surface  markings). 

Psychophysics  also  suggests  that  intensity  information  has  a  privileged 
role  relative  to  other  cues.  Cavanagh[5]  has  shown  that  only  intensity  edges 
can  support  subjective  contours  and  shadow  interpretation.  Furthermore, 
discontinuities  portrayed  through  cues  besides  intensity  edges,  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  at  the  level  of  recognition. 

6.2  Open  problems  in  the  approach 

The  preliminary  results  obtained  by  integrating  intensity  edges  with  depth 
and  motion  data  are  encouraging,  as  the  figures  show.  There  are,  however, 
many  open  questions  that  have  to  be  answered  before  our  theory  can  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  first  step  towards  understanding  visual  integration. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  overall  organization  of  the  integration 
stage,  the  nature  of  the  interactions  and  the  couplings  between  the  different 


cues.  There  are  also  more  specific  questions  about  our  technique  of  visual 
integration  and  discontinuity  detection. 

6.2.1  The  Structure  of  Visual  Integration 

The  scheme  sketched  in  figure  8  is  a  preliminary  suggestion  for  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  visual  integration.  It  is  close  in  spirit  to  the  ideais  about  intrinsic 
images  proposed  by  Barrow  and  Tennenbaum[l].  They  did  not,  however, 
have  the  powerful  theory  of  coupled  MRF  models  to  implement  their  ideas. 

Information  about  the  image  intensity  has  a  primary  role  -  intensity  edges 
help  the  line  processes  associated  with  color,  texture,  motion  and  depth. 
Depth  itself  has  also  a  special  role  -  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  main  output  of 
the  whole  system.  Motion,  texture  and  color  are  coupled  to  depth.  They 
may  not  be  directly  coupled  to  each  other.  Notice  that  the  main  couplings 
are  through  the  line  processes,  according  to  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
introduction.  Notice  also  that  local  estimates  of  reliability  may  be  used  to 
control  locally  the  strength  of  the  coupling;  we  have  seen  earlier  that  in  the 
MRF  model  the  coupling  between  depth  and  its  discontinuities  is  controlled 
by  the  parameter  a  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  <r^. 

The  line  processes  may  receive  data  from  early  algorithms  -  at  this  point  it 
is  an  open  question  how.  In  the  present  implementation  the  intensity  edges 
are  totally  driven  by  external  data  provided  by  the  Canny  edge  detector 
whereas  depth  and  motion  do  not  get  external  information  about  disconti¬ 
nuities  in  depth  or  motion. 

The  intensity  edges  are  also  coupled  with  a  higher  level  field  that  favors 
configurations  of  the  subjective  contour  type,  providing  completion  of  lines 
and  collinearity  on  a  more  global  basis  than  the  neighborhood  of  the  line 
process[22].  The  depth  line  process  is  coupled  with  another  high-level  field 
that  provides  the  correct  constraints  on  the  interactions  between  contours  of 
overlapping  objects.  A  T  junction  is  a  clue  to  occlusion  by  one  of  the  two 
surfaces  bounded  by  it;  an  X  intersection  indicates  that  one  of  the  surfaces 
may  be  transparent.  The  high-level  features  couple  these  configurations  of 
the  line  process  to  the  appropriate  states  of  the  depth  process.  If  no  values 
are  locally  available,  defkult  values  for  in  front  and  behind  are  given  to  the 
depth  process. 
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Figure  8:  The  organization  of  the  integration  stage.  Each  of  the  processes  is 
coupled  to  its  line  process.  Intensity  data  feed  into  the  motion,  color,  texture 
and  depth  line  processes.  The  line  processes  are  not  hidden  processes:  they 
may  also  receive  data  from  specialized  discontinuity  detectors.  The  intensity 
line  process  gets  input  data  &om  Canny  edges.  It  is  coupled  to  a  higher  level 
field  which  implements  constraints  of  line  continuation  and  coUinearity  on  a 
more  global  basis  than  the  neighborhood  system  of  the  line  process.  The  line 
process  associated  with  the  depth  process  is  also  coupled  to  a  higher  level 
field  which  implements  the  appropriate  constraints  underlying  occlusions  of 
surfaces.  The  plausibility  of  interactions  between  motion,  texture  and  color 
is  an  open  question. 
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H  6.2.2  Detailed  Questions 

Oth^r  open  questions  are:  integration  of  additional  cisiial  cues,  local  cs.  global 
H  constraints  on  the  line  process,  tolerance  in  registration,  multiresolution  fields. 

H  approximatice  algorithms  and  neural  implementations  and  learning  of  param¬ 

eters  from  examples. 

*  Integration  of  additional  visual  cues  .As  figure  d  shows,  we  plan  to  inte¬ 
grate  other  visual  cues  with  stereo,  motion  and  intensity  data.  In  particular. 

H  we  will  include  texture  and  color.  Because  texture  boundaries  usually  depend 

on  changes  of  material  or  sharp  changes  in  surface  orientation,  they  could 
_  be  used  to  support  the  line  processes  in  the  depth  and  motion  modules.  For 

H  color  the  goal  is  to  find  boundaries  that  delineate  regions  of  constant  albedo 

( at  a  coarse  resolution,  since  small  surface  markings  should  not  be  "seen  '  at 
H  this  stage).  .As  in  the  case  of  depth  and  motion,  intensity  edges  play  a  critical 

I  role  for  these  two  additional  visual  modules.  Hurlbert  and  Poggio  (see  21  ) 

have  sketched  a  possible  scheme  for  coupling  albedo  with  intensity  edges. 

H  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  combination  of  several  visual  cues  not 

Hi  only  allows  reinforcement  of  evidence  for.  say,  a  depth  discontinuity,  but  also 

achieves  a  classification  of  an  intensity  edge  in  terms  of  its  underlying  physical 
H  cause:  for  instance,  whether  it  is  due  to  a  shadow  or  a  depth  discontinuity. 

"  Clearly,  psychophysics  can  give  useful  indications  of  which  interactions  are 

important  in  the  human  visual  system: 

Local  versus  global  constraints  on  the  line  process  The  line  process 
H  provides  a  means  for  imposing  important  physical  constraints  on  the  disconti- 

I  nuities  such  as:  continuity,  relative  spatial  isolation  and  possibly  collinearity. 

These  constraints  are  enforced  by  using  appropriate  cliques  and  associated 
H  energy  values.  However,  in  our  experience  with  Markov  Random  Field  mod- 

Bi  els  applied  to  real  data,  a  problem  has  emerged  with  the  use  of  the  line 

process.  In  many  cases  the  property  of  collinearity  that  can  be  enforced  in 
H  this  way  remains  too  local:  discontinuities  tend  to  be  too  jagged  and  some- 

*  times  even  broken  when  integration  with  intensity  edges  is  not  used.  How 

_  can  one  enforce  the  property  of  continuity  or  simply  collinearity  over  larger 

H  distances  within  the  MRF  framework?  The  basic  idea  that  we  have  begun 

to  explore  is  to  have  a  higher-level  MRF  that  consists  of  “features”,  such  as 
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straight  lines  of  different  orientations,  with  its  prior  probability  distribution, 
coupled  (bidirectionally)  with  the  line  process  lattice  (see  figure  8). 

Tolerance  in  registration  When  data  from  different  cues  are  combined, 
say  from  intensity  and  from  stereo,  they  must  be  registered.  Spatial  coinci¬ 
dence  is  the  main  constraint  exploited  here.  In  general,  however,  one  cannot 
expect  that  discontinuities  in  depth  and  intensity  will  always  have  exactly 
the  same  location.  Because  of  errors  in  the  early  vision  processes,  effects  of 
filtering,  photometric  effects  and  so  on,  depth  discontinuities  may  be  offset 
by  one  or  more  pixels  from  intensity  edges.  To  deal  with  this  registration 
problem  the  cone  ot  influence  might  be  useful,  in  which  the  intensity  edges 
facilitate  (or  don’t  veto)  the  formation  of  depth  discontinuities.  The  cone  of 
influence  size  should  be  on  the  order  of  the  line  process  neighborhood.  In  this 
way  the  line  process  constraints  will  ensure  coUinearity  within  the  cone-of- 
influence.  Again,  important  information  will  come  from  psychophysics;  we 
expect  to  learn  how  al'-nmcnt  of,  for  instance,  intensity  edges  with  depth 
discontinuities  affects  human  vision. 

Learning  parameters  from  examples  A  critical  problem  in  using  MRFs 
is  the  problem  of  parameter  estimation  The  performance  of  the  scheme 
depends  critically  on  the  natural  temperature  of  the  field,  the  potentials 
jissociated  with  the  clique  configurations,  the  coupling  between  the  lattices, 
and  so  on.  Parameter  estimation  should  provide  estimates  for  these  factors; 
possibly  by  learning  from  a  set  of  examples. 

Does  integration  influence  early  vision  modules?  In  our  computa¬ 
tional  approach  to  integration  we  have  tacitly  assumed  that  information  flows 
from  the  early  vision  modules  to  the  integration  stage  —  the  coupled  MRF 
system  —  but  not  backwards.  The  output  of  say,  stereo,  is  modified  by  the 
outputs  of  other  modules  at  the  level  of  the  MRFs  but  the  stereo  process 
itself  —  the  matching,  for  instance  —  is  not  affected.  The  decision  to  neglect 
feedback  interactions,  from  the  int^ration  stage  to  the  early  processes,  in  the 
present  version  of  our  theory  is  mainly  due  to  reasons  of  simplicity.  Without 
modifying  our  scheme  in  an  essential  way,  it  is  easy  to  incorporate  backward 
effects  from  the  integration  stage  by  assiuning  that  the  whole  process  from 
early  vision  algorithms  to  the  integration  stage  can  be  controlled  by  a  'ligher- 
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order  system  taking  into  account  higher-level  goals  and  the  available  results. 
If  recognition  is  the  goal,  for  instance,  the  current  results  of  the  recognition 
operation  on  the  integrated  information  can  control  which  early  processes  to 
apply,  where,  and  how  (i.e.  which  parameters  to  use).  In  this  case,  one  may 
hope  to  develop  a  useful  theory  of  integration  without  worrying  at  first  about 
the  problem  of  feedback. 

.A  different  possibility  is  that  interactions  between  the  integration  stage 
and  the  early  vision  modules  are  an  essential  part  of  any  integration  theory 
and  cannot  be  neglected  even  in  a  first-order  approximation.  In  an  extreme 
case  one  might  not  be  able  to  separate  the  integration  stage  usefully  from 
the  early  vision  modules  and  even  the  modules  one  from  another. 

In  principle,  this  is  possible.  The  algorithms  for  the  early  processes  can 
be  regarded  in  several  cases  as  MRFs  themselves  (regularization  algorithms 
are  special  cases  of  MRFs[2,23]).  Thus  our  coupling  schemes  for  integration 
can  be  extended  to  couple  the  early  processes.  In  practice,  we  expect  that 
parameter  estimation  may  become  a  very  serious  problem  once  the  early 
vision  processes  are  tightly  coupled. 

Hardware  implementations  As  discussed  elsewhere[  19,21]  the  coupled 
.\IRF  models  used  here  can  be  implemented  efficiently  in  mixed  digital  and 
analog  hybrid  networks.  It  is  interesting  that,  the  interaction  underlying 
coupling  between  fields  is  of  the  type  of  a  multiplication,  logicaJ-and  or  veto 
operation.  These  operations  have  some  intriguing  possible  implementations 
in  terms  of  the  properties  of  synapses. 

While  it  is  certainly  possible  to  implement  the  same  mixed  deterministic 
and  stochastic  algorithms  described  here  in,  say,  VLSI  technologies,  it  is 
also  interesting  to  explore  ,.pproximative  deterministic  algorithms  that  may 
be  simpler  and  more  efficient.  MarroquinflG]  has  provided  an  encouraging 
initial  anah  3is  €dong  with  estimates  of  convergence  properties. 
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Chapter  1 

Data  Level  Parallelism 


1.1  Parallelism  in  the  World  Around  Us 

Whenever  many  things  happen  at  once,  parallelism  is  at  work.  It  is  at  work  for  one  of 
two  reasons:  either  because  someone  is  in  a  hurry  or  because  it  is  the  natural  course  of 
events.  If,  for  example,  many  people  are  working  at  once  to  compose  a  song,  it  is  because 
someone  is  in  a  hurry.  Music  is  a  naturally  sequential  process.  Physical  phenomena,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  almost  always  parallel.  The  wind  in  a  wind  tunnel  does  not  blow 
over  one  square  centimeter  of  an  automobile  body  at  a  time.  It  blows  across  the  whole 
frame  at  once,  showing  the  engineers  how  the  fiow  in  one  section  interacts  with  the  flow  in 
another.  If  we  simulate  the  wind  in  parallel,  the  results  come  faster  as  a  natural  consequence. 
The  parallelism  is  being  utilized,  but  it  is  not  being  artificially  imposed.  Other  examples 
of  fundamentally  parallel  phenomena  include  vision  processing,  information  retrieval,  and 
many  types  of  mathematical  operations. 


1.2  Parallelism  in  Computer  Sy  '•ems 

The  same  two  motivations,  doing  things  in  a  hurry  and  doing  things  more  naturally,  also 
motivate  computer  architects.  Until  recently,  those  architects  who  are  focused  on  greater 
speed  have  obtained  it  from  faster  circuitry.  Making  the  electronics  twice  as  fast,  or  the 
memory  twice  as  big,  has  traditionally  been  a  cost-effective  way  to  double  the  performance 
of  a  single-processor  computer  systena.  But  now  these  gains  have  become  much  harder  to 
achieve.  Limits  to  circuit  speed  have  been  reached.  So  designers  who  are  solely  focused  on 
speed  are  now  seeking  to  inject  parallelism  into  their  designs.  If  two  computers  of  traditional 
architecture  can  operate  in  parallel,  the  overall  speed  of  the  system  can  double. 

There  is,  however,  another  starting  point  for  the  design  process.  Computer  architects 
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can  go  back  to  the  problems  themselves  and  understand  the  parallelism  that  heis  been  there 
all  along.  Having  understood  it,  they  can  build  a  system  that  exploits  it  directly.  The  first 
benefit  of  this  approach  is  simplicity.  A  computer  that  fits  the  problems  it  solves  is  easier  to 
use  and  program  than  a  computer  that  doesn’t.  And  it  is  also  faster.  Systems  that  couple 
to  the  inherent  structure  of  a  problem  mine  a  deeper  vein  of  parallelism.  For  this  reason, 
they  can  dramatically  outperform  systems  whose  superficial  performance  specifications  seem 
superior.  When  parallelism  is  imposed  on  a  problem,  a  speed-up  of  ten  is  considered  good. 
When  inherent  paraUelism  is  exploited,  speed-ups  of  1000  are  commonplace. 

Some  applications  benefit  much  more  than  others.  While  certain  problems  do  not  have 
a  large  amount  of  parallelism,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of  important  problems  that 
do.  For  these  applications  the  method  of  designing  the  computer  around  the  inherent  paral¬ 
lelism  of  the  problem  is  proving  to  be  outstandingly  valuable.  This  approach  is  called  “data 
level  parallelism.”  The  remaining  sections  of  this  report  describe  data  level  parallelism  and 
its  application  to  three  very  different  computing  problems.  The  implementation  examples 
use  the  Connection  Machine  system,  the  first  data  level  parallel  computer  available  on  the 
commercial  market.  (See  reference  [8]  for  further  discussion  of  the  Connection  Machine 
system) 


1.3  Two  Styles  of  Computer  Parallelism 

All  computer  progranis  consist  of  a  sequence  of  instructions  (the  control  sequence)  and  a 
sequence  of  data  elements.  Large  programs  have  tens  of  thousands  of  instructions  operating 
on  tens  of  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  data  elements.  Parallelism  exists  in  both  places. 
Many  of  the  instructions  in  the  control  sequence  are  independent;  they  may  in  fact  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  parallel  by  multiple  processors.  This  approach  is  called  “control  level  parallelism.” 
On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  the  data  elements  are  also  independent;  operations  on 
these  data  elements  may  be  carried  out  in  parallel  by  multiple  processors.  This  approach, 
as  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  is  called  “data  level  parallelism.”  Each  approach  has 
its  strengths  and  limitations.  In  particular,  data  level  parallelism  works  best  on  problems 
with  large  amounts  of  data.  Small  data  structures  generally  do  aot  have  enough  inherent 
parallelism  at  the  data  level.  When  the  ratio  of  program  to  data  is  high,  it  is  often  more 
efficient  to  use  control  level  parallelism.  But  control  level  parallelism  requires  the  user  to 
break  up  the  program  and  then  maintain  control  and  synchronization  of  the  pieces. 


1.4  The  Connection  Machine  Data  Level  Parallel  Computer 

The  Connection  Machine  computer  from  Thinking  Machines  Corporation  is  the  first  system 
to  implement  data  level  parallelism  in  a  general  purpose  way.  Since  the  computer  Is  designed 
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around  the  structure  of  real  world  problems,  the  best  way  to  understand  the  Connection 
Machine  architecture  is  to  follow  its  use  in  solving  an  actual  problem.  A  VLSI  simulation 
example  will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  VLSI  simulation,  the  computer  is  used  to  verify 
a  circuit  design  before  it  is  released  to  be  manufactured.  The  Connection  Machine  system 
provides  a  very  direct  way  to  perform  this  simulation.  Each  transistor  in  the  circuit  is 
simulated  by  an  individual  processor  in  the  system.  The  chapters  which  follow  explain 
three  more  examples  in  much  greater  detail. 

1.4.1  Program  Execution 

Data  level  parallelism  uses  a  single  control  sequence,  or  program,  and  executes  it  one  step  at 
a  time,  just  as  it  is  done  on  a  traditional  computer.  The  Connection  Machine  system  utilizes 
a  standard  architecture  front  end  computer  for  this  purpose.  All  programs  are  stored  on 
the  front  end  machine.  Its  operating  system  supports  program  development,  networking, 
and  low  speed  I/O.  The  front  end  computer  has  access  to  all  the  memory  in  the  system, 
albeit  one  data  element  at  a  time  because  it  is  a  serial  computer. 

All  Connection  Machine  program  execution  is  controlled  by  the  front  end  system.  A 
Connection  Machine  program  has  two  kinds  of  instructions  in  it:  those  that  operate  on  one 
data  element  and  those  that  operate  on  a  whole  data  set  at  once.  Any  single-data-element 
instructions  are  executed  directly  by  the  front  end;  that  is  what  it  is  good  at.  The  important 
instructions,  those  that  operate  on  the  whole  data  set  at  once,  are  passed  to  the  Connection 
Machine  hardware  for  execution. 

In  the  VLSI  simulation  example,  the  important  instructions  are  the  ones  which  tell 
each  processor  to  step  through  its  individual  transistor  simulation  process.  Each  processor 
executes  the  same  sequence  of  instructions,  but  applies  them  to  its  own  data,  the  data  that 
describes  the  voltage,  current,  conductance,  and  charge  of  its  transistor  at  that  time  step 
of  the  simulation. 

1.4.2  The  Connection  Machine  Processors 

In  order  to  operate  on  the  whole  data  set  at  once,  the  Connection  Machine  system  has 
a  distinct  processor  for  each  data  element.  The  system  implements  a  network  of  65,536 
individual  computers,  each  with  its  own  4096  bits  of  memory.  The  data  that  describe 
the  problem  are  stored  in  the  individual  processors’  memories.  During  program  execution, 
whenever  the  front  end  encounters  an  instruction  which  applies  to  ail  the  data  at  once, 
it  passes  the  instruction  across  an  interface  to  the  Connection  Machine  hardware.  The 
instruction  is  broadcast  to  all  65,536  processors,  which  execute  it  in  parallel. 

Applications  problems  need  not  have  exactly  65,536  data  items.  If  there  are  fewer, 
the  system  temporarily  switches  off  the  processors  that  are  not  needed.  If  there  are  more 
problem  elements,  the  Connection  Machine  hardware  operates  in  virtual  processor  mode. 
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Each  physical  processor  simulates  multiple  processors,  each  with  a  smaller  memory.  Virtual 
processing  is  a  standard,  and  transparent,  feature  of  the  system.  A  Connection  Machine 
system  can  easily  support  up  to  a  million  virtual  processors.  In  general,  a  problem  should 
have  between  ten  thousand  and  a  million  data  elements  to  be  appropriate  for  the  Connection 
Machine  system. 

1.4.3  Connection  Machine  I/O 

Since  the  front  end  system  has  access  to  all  Connection  Machine  memory,  it  can  loaid  data 
into  that  memory  and  read  it  back  out  again.  For  smsdl  amounts  of  data,  this  is  a  practical 
approach,  but  for  large  amounts  it  is  too  slow.  A  separate  500-megabit-per-second  I/O  bus 
is  used  instead.  This  bus  is  used  for  disk  swapping,  image  transfer,  and  other  operations 
which  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  front  end. 

1.5  Communications;  The  Key  to  Data  Level  Parallelism 

Large  numbers  of  individual  processors  are  necessary  for  data  level  parallelism,  but  by 
themselves  they  are  not  enough.  After  all,  there  is  more  to  a  VLSI  circuit  than  individual 
transistors.  A  circuit  is  made  up  of  transistors  connected  by  wires.  Similarly,  there  is 
more  to  a  Connection  Machine  system  than  just  processors.  A  Connection  Machine  system 
is  made  up  of  processors  interconnected  by  a  massive  inter-connection  system  called  the 
router. 

The  router  allows  any  processor  to  establish  a  link  to  any  other  processor.  In  the  case  of 
the  VLSI  simulation  example,  the  links  between  processors  exactly  match  the  wiring  pattern 
between  the  transistors.  Each  processor  computes  the  state  of  an  individual  tr2nisistor 
and  communicates  that  state  to  the  other  processors  (transistors)  it  is  connected  to.  All 
Connection  Machine  processors  may  send  and  receive  messages  simultaneously.  The  router 
has  an  overall  capacity  of  three  billion  bits  per  second. 

It  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  we  live  in  that  many  things  happen  at  once,  in 
parallel.  It  is  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  we  live  in  that  these  many  things  connect  and 
interact  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  Looking  at  the  whole  problem  at  once  requires  a  computer 
that  combines  the  ability  to  operate  in  parallel  with  the  ability  to  interconnect. 

Since  the  structure  of  each  problem  is  different,  the  interconnection  pattern  of  the  com¬ 
puter  must  be  flexible.  All  linkages  between  Connection  Machine  processors  are  established 
in  software.  Therefore,  the  system  can  configure  its  processors  in  a  rectangular  grid  for  one 
problem  and  then  into  a  semantic  network  for  the  next.  Rings,  trees,  and  butterflies  are 
other  coimnonly  used  topologies.  The  chapter  on  hardware  describes  router  operation  in 
greater  detail. 


1.6.  CONNECTION  MACHINE  APPLICATION  EXAMPLES 
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1.6  Connection  Machine  Application  Examples 

Each  of  chapters  2,  3,  and  4  describes  a  Connection  Machine  example  in  detail.  First 
the  algorithm  is  described,  and  then  the  actual  program  that  implements  this  algorithm 
is  presented  and  discussed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  study  the  program  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  the  overall  approach.  Many  readers  will  want  to  skip  over  these  details.  The 
third  example,  contour  mapping,  is  quite  sophisticated.  Hence  the  program  for  this  example 
is  more  complex  than  the  two  that  precede  it. 

The  initial  Connection  Machine  languages  are  C*  and  ♦Lisp.  C*  is  an  extension  of  C 
and  is  appropriate  for  a  wide  range  of  general  purpose  applications.  ♦Lisp  is  an  extension  of 
Lisp.  Lisp,  while  less  well  known  than  C,  is  also  an  appropriate  language  for  a  wide  variety 
of  applications.  Its  primary  use,  however,  has  been  in  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence. 
Chapters  5  and  6  provide  an  introduction  to  these  languages. 


Chapter  2 

Document  Retrieval 


There  is  too  much  to  read.  The  written  material  for  almost  every  discipline  grows  much 
faster  than  any  one  person  can  read  it.  Computers  have  not  provided  much  relief  to  date. 
Now  data  level  parallelism  provides  the  computing  power  to  implement  significantly  better 
solutions  to  the  document  retrieval  problem.  These  solutions  are  more  natural,  so  they 
require  less  user  training.  And  they  are  much  more  accurate,  so  they  give  the  user  much 
greater  confidence  in  the  results. 

2.1  Accessing  Computer  Data  Bases 

There  are  a  number  of  systems  today  that  provide  on-line  access  to  text  information,  but 
they  perform  poorly  because  they  rely  on  a  "keyword”  mechanism  for  finding  documents. 
The  premise  of  a  keyword  system  is  that  the  relevance  of  a  whole  document  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  individual  words.  Users  enter  one  or  more  "key¬ 
words”  or  labels  that  they  feel  capture  the  sense  of '  ..-formation  needed.  All  documents 
which  either  contain  these  words  or  have  been  indc  i  .nder  these  words  are  retrieved. 
Those  that  do  not  are  ignored.  Even  with  refinements,  juch  as  "Find  all  occurrences  of 
‘New  England  Patriots’  within  ten  words  of  ‘Superbowl’,”  a  keyword  search  generally  tends 
to  either  find  too  many  documents  for  the  user  to  cope  with,  or  too  few  for  the  user  to  find 
useful.  It  is  a  guessing  game,  with  the  user  trying  to  imagine  the  most  fruitful  search  terms. 

Not  all  relevant  documents  contain  the  one  particular  word  that  the  user  chose,  because 
writers  use  language  differently.  A  search  for  documents  containing  the  word  "chips”  may 
find  five  relevant  documents,  but  miss  ten  others  that  were  indexed  under  "integrated 
circuits”  or  "VLSI.”  Since  the  search  yields  only  one  third  of  the  relevant  documents,  it 
would  be  considered  to  have  a  recall  of  33%.  Worse  yet,  the  five  relevant  documents  might 
be  returned  mixed  into  twenty  other  documents  describing  cookies  or  paint  or  other  subjects 
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where  the  word  “chips”  appears.  Such  a  search  would  be  considered  to  have  a  precision  of 
20%.  Recent  published  testing  has  shown  that  recall  results  of  as  little  as  20%  are  common 
with  keyword  based  systems  [1]. 

In  short,  keyword-based  systems  are  very  good  at  finding  one  or  two  relevant  documents 
quickly.  What  they  are  poor  at  is  producing  a  refined  result  with  high  recall  and  high 
precision.  The  Connection  Machine  document  retrieval  system  provides  a  very  powerful 
way  for  doing  complete  searches.  It  starts  out  using  a  keyword  approach,  but  once  the 
first  relevant  document  is  found,  the  whole  approach  changes.  The  user  proceeds  by  simply 
pointing  to  one  or  more  relevant  documents  and  saying,  in  effect,  “Find  me  all  the  documents 
in  the  database  that  are  on  the  same  subjects  as  this  one.”  A  document  that  has  been 
identified  as  relevant  by  the  user  is  referred  to  here  as  a  “good  document.” 


2.2  Algorithms  for  Document  Retrieval 

Data  level  parallelism  makes  massive  document  comparisons  simple.  The  basic  ides  is 
this:  a  database  of  documents  is  stored  in  the  Connection  Machine  system,  one  or  more 
documents  per  processor.  Once  the  first  good  document  is  found,  it  is  used  to  form  a  search 
pattern.  The  search  pattern  contains  all  the  content  words  of  the  document.  The  host 
machine  broadcasts  the  words  in  the  pattern  to  all  the  processors  at  once.  Each  processor 
checks  to  see  if  its  document  has  the  word.  If  it  does,  it  increases  the  score  for  its  document. 
When  the  entire  pattern  has  been  broadcast,  the  document  that  most  closely  matches  the 
pattern  will  have  the  highest  score,  and  can  be  presented  first  to  the  user. 

The  algorithm  is  simple  to  program  because  it  takes  advantage  of  innate  characteristics 
of  documents  rather  than  programming  tricks  and  second  guessing.  Every  document  is, 
in  effect,  a  thesaiirus  of  its  subject  matter.  A  high  percentage  of  the  synonyms  of  each 
topic  appear  because  writers  work  to  avoid  repetition.  In  addition,  variants  of  each  word 
(such  as  plural,  singular,  and  possessive  forms),  and  semantically  related  terms  also  appear 
among  the  words  in  a  particular  article.  Clearly  not  every  synonym,  variant,  and  related 
term  will  occur  in  a  single  article,  but  many  terms  will.  Each  reinforces  the  connection 
between  the  search  pattern  and  the  document.  Spurious  documents,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  be  reinforced.  The  word  “chip”  will  appear  in  an  article  about  cookies,  but  “VLSI” 
and  “integrated  circuit”  simply  will  not.  In  the  overall  scoring,  truly  useful  documents  are 
reliably  separated  from  random  matches.  (See  figures  2.1  and  2.2.) 


2.3  Database  Loading  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

A  document  database  may  be  constructed  from  sources  of  text  such  as  wire  services,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  and  other  electronic  databases.  For  this  description  it  is  important  to  draw  a 
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Figure  2.1:  Documents  on  the  same  subject  have  a  high  overlap  of  vocabulary. 


Figure  2.2:  Documents  on  different  subjects  have  low  overlap  of  vocabulary. 
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distinction  between  source  documents  and  content  kernels.  A  source  document  contains  the 
full  actual  text  of  a  particular  article,  book,  letter,  or  report,  and  is  stored  on  the  front-end’s 
disk.  A  content  kernel  is  a  compressed  form  of  the  source  document  that  encodes  just  the 
important  words  and  phrases.  It  omits  the  commonplace  words.  Content  kernels  are  stored 
in  the  memory  of  Connection  Machine  system. 

The  content  kernel  is  produced  automatically  from  the  source  document.  First,  the 
source  document  is  processed  by  a  Thinking  Machines  document  indexer  program  that 
marks  the  most  significant  terms  in  the  text.  Next  ..hese  terms  are  encoded  into  a  bit- 
vector  data  structure,  using  a  method  called  "surrogate  coding.”  Surrogate  coding,  which 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "hash  coding”  method,  allows  the  content  kernel  to  be  stored 
more  compactly.  It  also  speeds  up  the  search  process.  In  surrogate  coding,  each  term  in 
the  content  kernel  is  mapped  into  ten  different  bits  in  a  1024-bit  vector.  The  ten  selected 
bits  in  the  vector  are  set  to  one  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  word  in  the  document.  In  a 
content  kernel  of  30  terms,  the  process  of  surrogate  coding  ends  up  marking  about  a  third 
of  the  bits  as  ones. 

The  source  document  in  its  original  form  is  available  for  retrieval  and  presentation  to 
the  user  when  needed.  The  location  of  the  original  document  on  the  system  disk  is  stored 
with  the  content  kernel. 

Each  segment  of  the  content  kernel  is  made  up  of  the  following  fields: 

*score*  is  used  by  the  document  lookup  program  to  accumulate  the  ranking  of  each 
content  kernel  in  the  database  according  to  how  closely  the  content  kernel  matches 
the  user’s  search  pattern.  Each  time  a  match  is  found,  v  sc  ore*  is  updated. 

*document-ld*  contains  a  reference  to  the  original  source  document  that  this  content 
kernel  was  derived  from.  When  a  content  kernel  is  selected  from  the  database  lookup, 
the  user  is  shown  the  source  document  referred  to  by  this  index. 

♦kernel*  is  a  table  of  the  surrogate-coded  bit-vector  encoding. 

The  necessary  declarations  for  these  fields  are  as  follows.  (In  this  chapter  only,  all  of  the 
code  is  presented  twice,  first  in  the  *Lisp  language  and  then  in  the  C*  language,  to  make  it 
easy  to  compare  the  two  languages.  Because  the  characters  *  and  ?  may  not  appear  in  C* 
identifiers,  such  ’"Lisp  names  as  *score*  and  word-appears?  are  rendered  in  C*  simply  as 
score  and  word^ppears.) 

; ;  Declarations  lor  the  *Llsp  version. 


(delconstant  table-size  1024) 
(delconstant  hash-size  10) 
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(♦defvar  *8core*) 
(*delvar  ♦docTiment-id*) 
(*delvar  *keniel*) 


/*  Declarations  for  the  C*  version.  */ 

#deiine  TABLE.SIZE  1024 
#deline  HASH_SIZE  10 

poly  unsigned  score,  docunent.id; 

poly  bit  kernel [TABLE.SIZE] ; 

2.4  Document  Lookup  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

During  the  first  stage  of  document  lookup,  the  user  lists  a  set  of  terms  to  be  used  to  search 
the  database,  and  receives  back  an  ordered  list  of  documents  that  contain  all  or  some  of 
those  terms.  The  user  then  points  to  a  document  which  is  relevant,  and  from  this  document 
an  overall  search  pattern  of  content-bearing  words  is  assembled.  The  search  pattern  is  simply 
a  list  of  these  words,  with  weights  assigned  to  each  word.  The  weight  assigned  to  a  word  is 
inversely  proportional  to  its  frequency  in  the  database  (for  example,  “platinum”  appears  in 
the  database  less  frequently  than  “gold,”  and  therefore  has  a  higher  weight  associated  with 
it).  This  weighting  mechanism  ensures  that  uncommon  words  have  more  of  an  influence 
than  common  words  over  which  content  kernels  get  selected  during  the  document  lookup 
process. 

Next,  the  search  pattern  is  broadcast  to  all  processors  in  the  Connection  Machine  system. 
The  same  mechanism  that  is  used  to  code  each  word  in  the  content  kernel  as  a  series  of  bits 
is  applied  to  the  words  in  the  search  pattern.  For  each  word  in  the  search  pattern  a  set  of 
ten  bit  indices  is  broadcast.  All  content  kernels  that  have  these  same  ten  bits  set  will  have 
the  weight  of  that  word  added  into  their  *Bcore*  field.  (It  is  possible  that  all  ten  bits  for 
a  word  might  happen  to  be  set  on  account  of  other  words  even  though  that  word  doesn’t 
really  appear  in  the  source  document.  Such  an  accident  will  result  in  a  “false  hit”  on  that 
word.  However,  for  two  reasons,  this  will  not  seriously  affect  the  results  of  the  lookup. 
First,  the  probability  of  a  false  hit  is  small:  or  less  than  one  in  50,000.  Second,  a 

false  hit  will  be  only  one  of  many  terms  contributing  to  the  score,  and  so  will  have  only  a 
small  effect  even  when  it  does  occur.) 

The  following  code  is  used  to  broadcast  one  search  pattern  word  to  all  the  processors 
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in  the  system,  which  check  their  content  kernels  and  add  the  value  of  weight  into  their 
♦score*  if  it  contains  the  word.  The  word  is  represented  by  a  list  of  ten  bit  locations 
(bit-locs). 

; : :  *Lisp  code  lor  testing  the  presence  of  a  single  word. 

(*delnn  increment-score-il-word-appears  (bit-locs  word-weight) 

(*let  ( (word- appears?  t!l)) 

(dollst  (bit  bit-locs) 

(*set  word-appears? 

(and! !  word-appears? 

(not  II  (zerop! I  (load- byte  ft  ♦kernel*  (!!  bit)  (!!  1))))))) 
(*il  word-appears? 

(♦set  ♦score*  (+!!  wscore*  (!l  word-weight)))))) 


/♦  C*  code  lor  testing  the  presence  ol  a  single  word.  ♦/ 

poly  void  lncreBent_8core_ll_all_blts_set 

(Bono  unsigned  word_bit_posltion[HASH_SIZE] ,  Bono  Int  weight)  { 
Bono  ] : 

poly  bit  word_appear8  ■  1; 
lor  (J  -  0;  j  <  HASH_SIZE:  J++) 

word_appear8  k*  kernel Cword_bit_posltion[]]] ; 
il  (word_"p“8rs) 
score  weight; 

> 


The  main  search  program  simply  calls  this  routine  once  for  each  keyword  in  the  keyword 

list. 

2.5  Retrieving  the  Highest  Scoring  Documents 

The  code  that  follows  is  used  to  retrieve  the  wdocuBent-id*  for  each  of  the  highest  scoring 
content  kernels  in  the  database.  The  program  returns  a  list  of  ♦docuBent-id*s  for  the 
content  kernels  with  the  highest  scores.  The  program  first  retrieves  the  ♦docuaent-ld*  for 
the  highest  score,  then  the  next  highest  score,  etc.,  until  a  list  of  length  docusent-count  is 
retrieved.  The  already-retrieved?  flag  is  set  once  a  processor  has  had  its  ♦document-id* 
retrieved  so  it  will  not  be  retrieved  again. 
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;;;  ’^Llsp  coda  lor  retrieving  documents  in  order,  highest  score  lirst. 

(*delun  retrieve-best-documents 
(let  ((top-documents-list  nil)) 

(♦let  ((alread7-retrieved?  nil}) 

(dotimes  (i  document-count) 

(*when  (not  1 1  already-retrieved?) 

(«when  (■!!  *scora*  (*nax  vscore*)) 

(*lat  ( (next-highest-document  (*sin  (sell-addressi I)))) 

(setq  top-documents-list 
(append  top-documents-list 

(list  (prel  *document-id*  next-highest-document)))) 

(setl  (prel  already-retrieved?  next-highest-document)  t)})})) 
top-documents-list)) 


/«  c*  code  lor  retrieving  documents  in  order,  highest  score  lirst.  */ 

poly  void  retrieve.best.documents 

(mono  document .count,  mono  unsigned  *document_id_array)  { 
poly  bit  already.retrieved  ■  0; 
mono  i: 

lor  (i  ■  0;  i  <  document .count;  !♦♦)  { 

11  (I already.retrieved)  { 

il  (score  (><■  score))  < 

processor  *next_hlghest_ document  >  (<>>  this) ; 
docunent.id_arrayCi]  •  next.highest.document->document_ld; 
next_hlghest_docuaent->already_rotrieved  ■  1; 

> 

> 

> 

> 


2.6  Timing  and  Performance 

A  production  level  version  of  the  algorithms  described  above  has  been  implemented  and 
extensively  tested  on  the  Connection  Machine  system.  Performance  studies  have  been  done 
on  a  database  of  15, OCX)  newswire  articles,  which  constitute  40  megabytes  of  text.  An 
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automatic  indexing  system,  selects  the  content  kernels  for  each  document.  The  content 
kernels  are  about  one  third  of  the  original  size  of  the  text.  Surrogate  coding  compresses  the 
data  by  another  factor  of  about  two.  In  the  system  currently  in  use,  the  kernels  are  encoded 
into  as  many  1024-bit  vectors  as  are  needed  at  30  terms  per  vector.  For  a  long  document 
several  vectors  are  used;  additional  code,  not  shown  above,  is  needed  to  chain  the  vectors 
together  and  combine  the  results. 

Using  this  encoding,  the  Connection  Machine  system  is  able  to  retrieve  the  2C  nearest 
documents  to  a  200-word  search  pattern  from  a  data  base  of  160  MBytes  in  about  50 
milliseconds.  (160  MBytes  is  equivalent  to  an  entire  year  of  news  from  a  typical  newswire.) 
In  this  time  the  Connection  Machine  system  performs  approximately  200  million  operations 
for  an  effective  execution  speed  of  6,000  Mips. 


2.7  Summary  and  Implications 

The  program  is  brief  because  the  algorithm  is  simple.  The  Connection  Machine  system  is 
able  to  match  the  user’s  needs  directly.  It  is  powerful  enough  to  carry  out  the  algorithm  in 
a  straightforward  way.  The  user  wants  to  say  to  the  datable  “All  documents  on  the  same 
subject  as  this  one,  line  up  in  order  here.”  That  is  exactly  the  service  that  the  Connection 
Machine  system  provides  for  the  user.  It  broadcasts  the  contents  of  the  selected  document 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  processors  at  once.  Each  processor  decides  in  parallel  how  similar 
its  documents  are.  Then  the  most  similar  ones  are  sorted  and  presented  to  the  user. 

Even  larger  databases  can  use  the  same  technique  with  two  enhancements.  The  hrst 
enhancement  is  the  use  of  a  very  high-speed  paging  disk,  which  allows  larger  numbers  of 
content  kernels  to  be  swapped  into  the  system  for  searching.  The  second  enhancement  is 
the  use  of  cluster  analysis.  When  the  system  has  many  documents  on  the  same  subject,  it 
need  not  store  all  their  content  kernels  individually.  It  cam  store  one  for  the  whole  cluster, 
then  retrieve  the  full  set  of  related  documents  when  needed.  A  single  document  may,  of 
course,  participate  in  more  than  one  cluster.  As  the  total  database  size  grows,  the  size  of 
the  average  cluster  grows  with  it,  making  this  a  particularly  appropriate  technique  for  large 
scale  databases.  The  addition  of  paging  and  clustering  extends  the  algorithm  described 
above  to  the  10-gigabyte  range  and  beyond. 


Chapter  3 

Fluid  Dynamics 


Fluid  flow  simulation  is  a  key  problem  in  many  technological  applications.  From  the  flow 
of  air  over  an  airplane  wing  to  mixing  in  a  combustion  chamber,  the  problem  is  to  predict 
the  performance  of  a  design  without  building  and  testing  a  physical  model. 

Until  recently,  fluid  flow  models  were  based  almost  exclusively  on  partial  differential 
equations,  typically  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  or  approximations  to  them.  These  equa¬ 
tions  are  not  generally  solvable  by  normal  analytical  methods.  Numerical  approximation 
techniques,  such  as  finite  difference  methods  and  finite  element  methods,  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  solve  these  partial  differential  equations.  All  of  these  methods  involve  large  numbers 
of  floating  point  operations  which  require  great  amoimts  of  fast  memory.  In  addition,  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  flow  must  usually  be  mathematically  simple  shapes. 

Recent  physics  research  has  suggested  that  it  is  possible  to  make  intrinsically  discrete 
models  of  fluids.  The  fluids  are  made  up  of  idealized  molecules  that  move  according  to  very 
simple  rules,  much  simpler  than  the  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  models  are  exiunples  of 
cellular  automata  and  are  particularly  well-suited  to  simulation  on  the  Connection  Machine. 
Cellular  automata  are  systems  composed  of  many  cells,  each  cell  having  a  small  number 
of  possible  states.  The  states  of  all  cells  are  simultaneously  updated  at  each  “tick”  of  a 
clock  according  to  a  simple  set  of  rules  that  are  applied  to  each  cell.  This  approach  involves 
only  simple  logical  operations  and  does  not  require  floating  point  arithmetic.  It  allows  for 
all  obstructions  regardless  of  their  shape.  In  addition,  mathematical  methods  can  be  used 
to  show  that  the  results  of  such  simulations  agree  with  the  results  that  would  be  obtained 
from  the  Navier-Stokes  equations. 
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3.1  The  Method  of  Discrete  Simulation 

Discrete  simulation  is  used  to  model  fluid  flow  on  the  Connection  Machine  system.  The 
technique  involves  six  key  elements;  particles,  cells,  time  steps,  states,  obstaurles,  and  in¬ 
teraction  rules.  Particles  correspond  to  molecules  of  a  fluid.  A  particle  has  a  speed  and  a 
direction  which  determine  how  it  moves.  A  time  step  is  a  “tick”  of  a  clock  that  synchronizes 
the  movement  of  particles.  During  each  time  step,  particles  move  one  cell  in  the  direction 
that  they  are  heading.  A  cell  is  a  specific  place  in  the  overall  region  that  is  being  observed. 
The  region  is  completely  filled  with  cells.  Particles  can  move  into  and  out  of  each  cell  during 
each  time  step.  A  state  is  a  value  assigned  to  each  cell  that  indicates  the  number  of  particles 
within  the  cell,  and  in  which  directions  they  are  heading.  An  obstacle  is  a  set  of  special 
cells  that  obstruct  the  natural  movement  of  particles.  The  interaction  rules  determine  the 
movement  of  each  particle  when  it  shares  a  cell  with  one  or  more  other  particles.  This 
movement  is  carried  out  by  updating  the  state  of  the  cells  to  reflect  the  new  positions  of 
the  particles  within  the  region. 

A  discrete  simulation  typically  uses  fixed  cells.  The  cells  never  move  or  change  during 
the  simulation.  Particles  are  completely  in  one  cell  during  a  time  step,  and  move  completely 
into  the  next  cell  (determined  by  the  interaction  rules)  during  the  next  time  step.  During 
each  time  step,  every  cell  gathers  data  about  particles  heading  in  its  direction  from  each  of 
its  neighboring  cells.  Based  on  the  interaction  rules,  each  cell  determines  the  direction  of 
its  newly  acquired  particles  and  updates  its  own  state. 

A  simulation  designer  can  choose  the  cell  topology  and  the  interaction  rules.  The  cell 
topology  determines  how  many  sides  a  cell  has,  and  therefore,  the  directions  by  which 
particles  may  enter  and  exit.  The  simulation  designer  also  determines  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  region  being  observed,  and  the  average  number  of  particles  in  each  cell.  Cellular 
automata  theory  provides  the  background  for  the  simulation  designer’s  decisions.  It  suggests 
that  a  simple  cell  topology,  a  huge  number  of  cells  and  particles,  and  simple,  local  interaction 
rules  are  the  most  likely  to  be  successful. 


3.2  A  Discrete  Simulation  of  Fluid  Flow 

Thinking  bines  is  currently  simulating  fluid  flow  using  a  two-dimensional  region  that  is 
divided  i'< '/  3,000,CXX)  hexagonal  cells.  Each  cell  is  assigned  to  its  own  Connection  Machine 

processor  ‘  .  -.g  the  virtual  processor  mechanism).  The  hexagonal  mesh  is  a  simple  topology 
that  giv the  . 'domness  that  is  required  on  a  microscopic  level  to  get  correct  results  on 
the  macrosco;  ,c  level. 

One  r.f  the  fundamental  reasons  for  computer  simulation  of  fluid  flow  is  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  a  fluid  as  it  flows  past  an  obstacle.  In  the  discrete  model,  obstacles  are  groups 
of  cells  that  particles  can  not  travel  through.  When  a  particle  approaches  an  obstacle  cell. 
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it  bounces  oS  during  the  next  time  step.  In  order  to  observe  the  behavior  of  a  fluid,  tens 
of  millions  of  microscopic  particle  interactions  are  simulated.  Each  individual  particle’s 
path  through  the  cells  and  off  of  the  obstacle  cells  appears  Eilmost  random,  just  as  in  real 
fluids.  However,  when  all  of  the  particles’  paths  are  considered,  the  overall  behavior  of  the 
model  is  consistent  with  the  way  that  real  fluids  behave.  (See  references  [4,7,14]  for  further 
discussion  of  the  use  of  cellular  automata  to  model  fluid  flow.) 

Individual  particles  can  enter  or  exit  through  any  of  the  six  sides  of  each  ceil.  A  cell 
may  conti-in  a  maximum  of  one  particle  heading  in  each  of  the  six  possible  directions  during 
a  given  time  step  (and  so  the  total  number  of  particles  per  cell  per  time  step  is  anywhere 
from  0  to  6).  A  particle  that  has  not  collided  with  another  particle  during  a  time  step 
will  continue  moving  in  the  same  direction  during  the  next  time  step.  (See  figure  3.1.) 
When  particles  collide,  a  simple  set  of  rules  determines  their  new  directions,  conserving 
both  momentum  and  the  number  of  particles. 
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Figure  3.1:  Unless  particles  are  obstructed  by  an  obstacle,  or  collide  into  other  particles, 
they  continue  in  the  same  direction. 

At  each  time  step,  every  cell  updates  its  state  by  checking  all  of  its  adjoining  cells,  or 
neighbor),  for  particles  that  are  heading  in  its  direction.  AH  cells  then  update  their  own 
states  based  on  the  information  that  they  have  gathered.  In  the  model  currently  imple¬ 
mented,  there  are  five  situations  that  cause  a  particle  to  change  directions:  2-way  symmetric 
collisions,  3-way  symmetric  collisions,  3-way  asynunetric  collisions,  4-way  symmetric  colli¬ 
sions,  and  collisions  with  an  obstacle  cell.  (See  figure  3.2.) 

Although  the  algorithm  is  implemented  by  modeling  the  individual  movements  and 
collisions  of  tens  of  millions  of  particles  at  each  time  step,  the  behavior  of  the  fluid  is  observed 
by  averaging  the  behavior  of  all  of  the  particles  in  the  entire  region  and  by  analyzing  the 
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(d>  (e) 

Figure  3.2:  Situations  that  cause  particles  to  change  directions. 

(a)  Two-way  symmetric:  two  particles  enter  a  cell  from  opposite  sides.  The  particles  exit 
through  a  different  pair  of  opposite  walls. 

(b)  Three-way  symmetric:  three  particles  enter  a  cell  from  non-adjacent  sides.  Each  particle 
exits  by  the  side  through  which  it  entered. 

(c)  Three-way  asymmetric:  three  particles  enter  a  cell,  two  of  them  from  opposite  sides. 
One  particle  passes  through  unobstructed;  the  other  two  particles  behave  as  in  a  two-way 
symmetric. 

(d)  Four-way  symmetric:  four  particles  enter  a  cell,  each  particle’s  side  is  adjacent  to  only 
one  other  particle’s  side.  Particles  behave  as  in  two  two-way  symmetric  collisions  (maximum 
of  one  particle  exiting  per  side). 

(e)  Collisions  with  an  obstacle  cell:  a  particle  always  leaves  an  obstacle  cell  by  the  side 
through  which  it  entered. 


results  over  many  time  steps.  In  a  typical  simulation,  macroscopic  results  are  gathered  by 
averaging  particles  together  in  groups  of  20,000.  Although  each  individual  particle  has  only 
one  speed  and  six  possible  directions,  the  average  of  20,000  particles  provides  the  full  range 
of  possible  velocities. 


3.3  Implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

There  are  two  available  ways  for  the  Connection  Machine  system  to  implement  the  con¬ 
nections  among  the  hexagonal  cells.  It  can  use  the  full  router,  setting  up  six  connections 
for  each  site,  one  for  each  adjacent  hexagon.  Or  it  can  use  its  grid,  which  connects  four 
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adjacent  processors  directly.  The  grid  network  was  chosen  for  this  implementation.  It  is 
very  fast  for  small  data  transfers  to  nearby  processors. 

Of  course,  the  grid  cannot  implement  hexagonal  connections  directly.  It  connects  to 
four  adjacent  processors,  not  six.  Therefore,  two  of  the  six  connections  require  two-step 
communication  (i.e.,  up  one  and  over  one  for  the  diagonal).  The  simulation  program  im¬ 
plements  this  two-step  process.  Each  site  can  quickly  learn  the  status  of  its  six  neighbors 
and  can  determine  which  ones  contain  particles  that  are  moving  in  its  direction. 

Each  cell  has  only  13  bits  iissociated  with  it:  six  bits  for  incoming  state  (numbered 
0-5),  six  bits  for  outgoing  state  (numbered  0-5),  and  one  bit  to  indicate  whether  or  not  it 
is  an  obstacle.  Each  of  the  six  incoming  state  and  six  outgoing  state  bits  is  dedicated  to  a 
particular  direction.  If  a  particle  is  entering  or  exiting  through  that  direction,  then  the  bit 
is  set  to  1,  otherwise  it  is  set  to  0.  (See  6gure  3.3.) 
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Figure  3.3:  Hexagonal  cells  with  six  incoming  bits  for  particle  direction  and  six  outgoing  bits 
for  particle  direction 


/*  k  cell  state  is  represented  by  a  six- bit  unsigned  Integer. 

which  can  also  be  regarded  as  an  array  of  six  Indlvldiial  bits.  */ 

typedef  union  STATE  {unslgned.'S  Val;  unsigned:!  Bit[e]:>  state; 

/*  Each  processor  in  the  domain  "grid"  will  contain  a  cell  state 
(the  outgoing  state) ,  another  state  (the  incoming  state)  used 
lor  temporary  purposes  In  the  calculation,  and  a  bit  saying 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  obstacle  cell.  */ 

poly  state  outgoing_state .  incoalng_state; 

poly  unsigned:!  obstacle.cell; 
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/*  The  following  declares  the  actual  grid  of  processors.  */ 
processor  f  luid_grid[AmY_X_SIZE]  [ARRAY. Y.SIZE]  ; 

t*  Grid  is  the  C  pointer  type  that  corresponds  to  the  above  array  type.  */ 
typedef  processor  (*grid) [ARRAY. Y.SIZE] ; 

At  each  time  step,  instructions  are  broadcast  that  tell  each  cell  how  to  gather  data 
about  particles  heading  in  i«s  direction.  When  the  cells  poll  each  of  their  six  neighbors  for 
information,  they  formulate  their  own  6-bit  incoming  state.  For  example,  a  cell  would  ask 
its  East  neighbor  for  its  outgoing  state  bit  number  3,  and  would  place  the  answer  in  its  own 
incoming  state  bit  number  0.  It  would  then  ask  its  NorthEast  neighbor  for  its  outgoing 
state  bit  number  4  and  would  place  the  answer  in  its  own  incoming  bit  number  1.  All  cells, 
in  parallel,  check  the  state  of  all  six  of  their  neighboring  cells.  This  extreme  data  level 
parallelism  allows  for  a  large  amount  of  data  to  be  collected  in  a  small  amount  of  time. 

/*  This  code  la  executed  within  each  processor.  Outgoing  state 
bits  from  six  neighbors  are  gathered  and  placed  within  the  local 
incomlng_state  array.  Note  the  use  of  a  C  cast  expression 
(Cgrid)thls)  to  create  a  self-pointer  that  has  a  two-dimensional 
array  type  suitable  for  double  indexing.  (This  code  actually  is 
oversimplified  in  that  it  does  not  handle  the  boundary  conditions 
for  cells  on  the  edge  of  the  grid.  Handling  these  conditions  is 
a  bit  tedious  but  conceptually  straightforward. )  *f 

poly  void  get.nelghborsO  -[ 

lncomlng.state.Blt[0]  ■  ((grid)this} [  1] [  0] .outgolng.8tate.Bit[3] ; 
lnconlng.8tate.Blt[l]  ■  ((grid)this} [  0] [  1] .oatgoing.8tate.Bit[4] ; 
lncomlng_stats.Bit[2]  ■  ( (grid) this) [-1] [  1] .outgoing.8tate.Bit[5] ; 
incoming.state.Bit[3]  ■  ( (grid) this) [-1] [  0] .outgoing_state.Bit[0] ; 
incomlng.state.Blt[4]  -  ( (grid) this) [  0] [-1] .outgoing.state. Bit [1] ; 
incoming.8tate.Bit[5]  -  ((grid)thls) [  1] [-1] .outgoing.state.Bit[2] ; 

> 

Once  each  cell  has  determined  which  particles  are  entering  (by  collecting  its  incoming 
state),  it  updates  its  outgoing  state  to  reflect  the  particle  interactions.  First,  all  cells  that 
have  their  obstacle-bit  turned  on  are  instructed  to  set  their  outgoing  state  to  be  the  same  as 
their  incoming  state  (since  particles  that  hit  an  obstacle  bounce  back  in  the  same  direction). 
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Next,  patterns  are  broadcast  that  correspond  to  each  of  the  possible  6-bit  incoming  states, 
followed  by  the  corresponding  6-bit  outgoing  state.  Each  cell  compares  its  incoming  state 
to  the  pattern  being  broadcast.  When  there  is  a  match,  the  cell  updates  its  outgoing  state 
accordingly.  For  example,  a  cell  with  an  incoming  state  of  011011  would  then  have  an 
outgoing  state  of  110110  (refer  to  figure  3.2d). 

/*  The  rule  table  is  indexed  by  a  six-bit  incoming- state  value 
and  contains  the  corresponding  outgoing- state  values.  */ 

state  rule.table [64] ; 

/*  Calculate  the  new  outgolng_state  for  all  cells,  based  on  the 
incoming  state  and  the  obstacle.cell  bit.  *f 

poly  void  update.state  { 
if  (obstacle.cell) 

outgoing.8tate.Val  ■  incoBlng_8tate. Val; 
else  outgoing.8tate.Val  -  rule.table[incoBing.8tate. Val] . Val; 


It  is  important  to  note  that  this  trivial,  non-computational,  table  look-up  is  the  driving 
force  of  the  whole  simulation.  The  Connection  Machine  system  has  replaced  all  of  the  math¬ 
ematical  complexity  of  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  with  this  small  set  of  bit-comparison 
operations.  The  simulation  is  successful  because  the  system  can  perform  this  operation  on 
huge  numbers  of  particles  in  very  short  amounts  of  time.  It  is  an  example  of  the  Connection 
Machine  system  being  easier  to  program  because  it  supports  a  much  simpler  algorithm. 


3.4  Interactive  Interface 

A  typical  “run”  of  a  fluid  flow  simulation  begins  by  allowing  the  user  to  make  several 
choices.  The  user  typically  specifies  the  average  number  of  particles  per  cell  (density)  and 
the  average  speed  and  direction  of  the  particles  (velocity) .  Technically  this  means  that  the 
entire  region  starts  out  with  particles  randomly  distributed  among  the  cells  (based  on  the 
density)  and  moving  in  a  certain  overall  direction  (based  on  the  average  velocity).  The  user 
also  selects  or  draws  one  or  more  obstacles  and  places  them  somewhere  in  the  region  being 
observed.  All  cells  that  are  part  of  an  obstacle  have  their  obstacle  bit  set.  As  the  simulation 
runs,  new  particles  are  randomly  injected  from  the  edges  of  the  region  in  order  to  maintain 
the  selected  density  and  velocity.  Once  the  model  is  running,  each  cell’s  state  is  continually 
updated,  and  average  results  for  regions  of  cells  are  displayed. 
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/*  This  is  the  main  conputatlon  loop.  At  each  time  step,  each 
cell  letches  state  Iros  neighbors  and  updates  its  own  state; 
then  the  results  are  displayed. 

poly  void  llnid_llow()  { 
lor  (: :)  { 

get.neighborsO ; 
npdate.state () ; 
dlsplay.stateO ; 

> 

> 

/*  Execution  begins  here.  */ 

void  start_lluld_llow()  { 

/*  Initialization.  */ 
initialize .rule.table (} ; 
initialize.eellO ; 

/*  Activate  all  processors  in  lluld_grld 
and  then  call  the  lunctlon  lluid_llow.  */ 

[[] []lluid,grid] .{  lluld_llow():  > 

> 


xlM 


Figure  3.4:  Tht  formation  of  a  fluid  flow  phenomenon,  called  a  “vortex  street,’  as  fluid 
flows  from  left  to  right  past  a  flat  plate. 
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3.5  Timing  and  Performance 

A  production  level  version  of  the  algorithm  described  in  this  chapter  has  been  implemented 
and  extensively  tested  on  the  Connection  Machine  system.  The  simulation  operates  on  a 
4000  X  4000  grid  of  cells,  typically  containing  a  total  of  32  million  particles.  The  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  system  is  able  to  perform  one  billion  cell  updates  per  second.  Figure  3.4 
shows  several  displays  from  a  simulation  of  100,000  time  steps!  Each  time  step  includes 
approximately  70  logical  operations  per  cell;  the  simulation  therefore  required  a  total  of 
100  trillion  (10^*)  logical  operations.  The  complete  simulation  took  less  than  30  minutes. 
Current  results  are  very  competitive  with  state-of-the-art  direct  numerical  simulations  of 
the  full  Navier-Stokes  equations. 

3.6  Summary  and  Implications 

In  addition  to  providing  very  accurate  simulation  of  fluid  behavior,  the  Connection  Machine 
method  for  simulating  fluid  flow  allows  scientists  to  continually  interact  with  the  model. 
Any  of  the  user’s  original  choices  may  be  modified  during  a  run  of  the  simulation,  without 
long  delays  for  new  results.  Since  particles  are  continually  moving  through  the  cells,  a  new 
density  or  average  velocity  may  be  established  by  adjusting  the  particles  being  randomly 
injected  from  the  edges.  When  a  new  obstacle  is  added  during  a  run,  the  obstacle  bits  in 
the  appropriate  cells  are  set,  and  those  cells  begin  to  reflect  particles.  Within  less  than  a 
minute  (a  few  thousand  time  steps),  results  based  on  the  new  selections  become  apparent 
in  the  displayed  flow. 

The  algorithm  for  simulating  fluid  flow  on  the  Connection  Machine  system  is  simple.  It 
overcomes  problems  formerly  associated  with  computer  simulations  of  fluid  flow  by  using 
a  discrete  simulation  that  takes  advantage  of  the  Connection  Machine  system’s  inherent 
data  level  parallelism.  During  eacb  time  step,  every  particle  can  move  in  the  direction  it  is 
heading,  every  cell  can  evaluate  its  new  particles  baised  on  collision  rules,  and  every  cell  can 
update  its  state  to  reflect  the  direction  of  the  particles  it  currently  contains.  The  algorithm 
involves  a  small  number  of  instructions  executed  over  a  large  amount  of  data.  Since  the 
Connection  Machine  system  is  able  to  assign  a  processor  to  each  data  element,  and  to  allow 
all  processors  to  conununicate  simultaneously,  it  has  provided  the  computational  power 
required  to  provide  the  ideal  solution  to  this  applications  need. 
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Chapter  4 

Contour  Maps  from  Stereo  Images 


Human  beings  have  extremely  sophisticated  and  well-developed  visual  capabilities,  which 
scientists  are  just  now  beginning  to  understand.  Since  humans  are  very  good  at  dealing 
with  visual  data,  graphics  and  image  processing  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  partnership  between  people  and  computers.  An  example  of  this  partnership  is  the 
widespread  use  of  graphical  output  for  computer  applications,  such  as  scientific  simula¬ 
tions.  The  computer  does  what  it  does  best,  computing  the  results  and  displaying  them  in 
a  picture  or  a  movie.  Researchers  do  what  they  do  best,  using  their  sophisticated  visual 
system  to  make  qualitative  judgements  based  on  the  visual  information. 

In  many  important  computer  applications,  however,  this  partnership  breaks  down. 
When  the  fiow  of  visual  data  is  too  large,  the  human  visual  system  makes  mistakes.  Of¬ 
ten  this  is  simply  because  hunums  get  tired  and  lose  their  concr.ntration  when  faced  with 
very  large  and  monotonous  streams  of  visual  data,  not  because  they  are  trying  to  extract 
information  too  subtle  for  current  computer  science  to  handle. 


4.1  Analyzing  Aerial  Images  by  Computer 

The  analysis  of  detailed  aerial  images  is  an  area  where  increased  computer  processing  is 
highly  desirable.  Topographers  would  like  to  have  the  computer  partially  "digest”  the  visual 
data  first,  presenting  only  the  essential  properties  of  the  images  to  the  human  user.  In  some 
cases,  they  would  like  to  have  the  computer  go  even  further,  drawing  abstract  conclusions 
from  raw  visual  data.  Scientific  progress  in  image  processing  and  artificial  intelligence 
has  recently  made  this  kind  of  information  processing  possible.  However,  conventional 
computers  cannot  keep  up  with  the  enormous  flow  of  data  that  these  applications  present. 
Consequently,  humans  are  still  doing  most  of  the  work  in  these  areas.  The  partnership  has 
^'roken  down  because  people  are  doing  what  the  computer  should  be  doing  for  them. 
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Data  level  parallelism  is  helping  to  redress  this  balance.  It  is  ideally  suited  to  the  analysis 
of  multiple  images  and  the  detection  of  subtle  differences  between  them.  In  particular,  it 
is  allowing  stereo  vision  algorithms  to  be  applied  to  terrain  analysis  in  very  high  volume 
applications.  Stereo  vision  is  the  process  by  which  humans  are  able  to  take  in  two  slightly 
different  images  (from  the  two  eyes)  and  use  the  small  differences  arising  from  the  two 
different  perspectives  to  determine  the  distances  to  the  objects  in  the  field  of  view.  Using 
the  same  principle,  the  Connection  Machine  system  is  able  to  analyze  two  aerial  images 
to  determine  the  terrain  elevation  and  to  draw  a  contour  map.  Contrary  to  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  humans  can  perform  this  process,  it  is  a  subtle  and  difficult  computational 
problem  which  no  computer  has  yet  solved  perfectly.  That  is  why  humans  are  always 
involved  to  “coach”  the  process.  The  Connection  Machine  system,  with  its  natural  ability 
to  handle  large  numbers  of  images  and  compare  them  in  great  detail,  can  help  to  drastically 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  people  must  do  in  this  area. 

This  chapter  describes  the  underlying  algorithms  for  stereo  vision  on  a  data  level  parallel 
computer,  and  shows  some  of  the  implementation  on  the  Connection  Machine  system.  Many 
detailed  elements  of  an  actual  production  system,  such  as  straightening  out  misaligned 
images  and  displaying  intermediate  results,  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
underlying  algorithms.  See  references  [2,3,5,11,12,13]  for  more  information  on  machine 
vision  and  the  stereo  matching  problem. 


4.2  Seeing  in  Stereo 

Images  are  very  large,  inherently  parallel  data  structures.  Therefore  the  processing  of  images 
is  an  application  that  is  ideally  suited  for  data  level  parallelism.  An  image  is  stored  as  an 
array  of  picture  elements,  or  pixeU.  An  image  with  256  pixels  in  the  vertical  dimension  and 
256  in  the  horizontal  dimension  has  a  total  of  65,536  data  elements.  More  detailed  images, 
with  1024  by  1024  pixels,  have  more  than  a  million  data  elements.  For  black  and  white 
images,  the  value  stored  in  each  of  the  pixels  is  the  intensity  of  light  at  that  point,  ranging 
from  pure  white  through  various  shades  of  gray  to  pure  black.  (Pixels  in  color  images 
contain  information  describing  the  hue  and  saturation  as  well  as  the  brightness.)  The 
contour  mapping  problem  is  one  of  extracting  terrain  elevation  information  from  images 
that,  upon  first  inspection,  contain  only  information  about  terrain  brightneaa  at  each  pixel. 

The  term  atereo  means  “dealing  with  three  dimensions.”  Stereo  viaion  is  “the  ability  to 
see  in  three  dimensions.”  Humans  and  many  animals  have  the  remarkable  ability  to  take 
in  two  images,  obtained  from  slightly  different  perspectives — one  from  each  eye — and  fuse 
them  to  perceive  a  three-dimensional  world.  The  difference  in  perspective  causes  objects  to 
appear  in  slightly  different  places  in  the  two  images.  The  amount  of  positional  difference  is 
related  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  viewer. 
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Because  stereo  vision  occurs  automatically  in  humans,  we  tend  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
process.  A  simple  demonstration  serves  as  a  reminder.  Hold  a  pencil  in  front  of  a  piece  of 
paper  and  fix  your  gaze  on  the  paper.  Start  to  alternately  close  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
then  slowly  move  the  pencil  toward  your  face.  Keep  the  paper  stationary  and  your  gaze 
fixed  on  the  paper  while  you  move  the  pencil.  The  paper  always  seems  to  shift  back  and 
forth  by  the  same  small  amount,  but  the  closer  the  pencil  moves  to  you,  the  more  it  jumps 
in  position  between  the  two  views. 

The  two  images  used  in  a  stereo  vision  system  are  called  a  “stereo  pair.”  Figures  4.1 
and  4.2  give  an  example.  Figure  4.1  shows  a  model  of  some  terrain,  as  seen  from  an  oblique 
angle.  Figure  4.2  shows  a  stereo  pair  obtained  from  directly  above  the  terrain.  Figure  4.2 
can  produce  a  vivid  sensation  of  depth  when  observed  with  an  appropriate  stereo  viewing 
apparatus. 


Figure  4.1:  An  oblique  view  of  a  terrain  model  used  in  a  demonstration  of  the  contour 
mapping  algorithm. 


4.3  Finding  the  Same  Object  in  Both  Images 

Individual  pixels  within  an  image  are  not  reliable  indicators  of  objects.  Two  pixels,  one 
in  each  image,  can  have  the  same  brightness  value  without  being  part  of  the  same  object. 
Features  larger  than  individual  pixels  must  be  found.  The  “edges”  between  areas  of  different 
intensities  make  up  an  effective  set  of  such  features.  An  edge  is  a  line,  usually  a  crooked  line, 
along  the  boundary  between  two  areas  of  the  image  that  have  different  intensity.  Instead 
of  trying  to  match  pixels  based  on  their  intensity,  the  algorithms  match  them  based  on 
the  shape  of  nearby  edges.  The  shape  of  edges  is  usually  much  more  strongly  related  to 
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Figure  4.2:  A  stereo  pair  of  the  terrain  in 
terrain. 


Figure  4-1,  obtained  from  directly  above  the 


distinct  objects  than  the  simple  brightness  value. 

Figure  4.3  shows  an  example  of  edges.  These  edges  were  derived  from  the  stereo  pair  in 
Figure  4.2. 

The  process  of  finding  edges  falls  into  the  category  of  image  computations  called  “local 
neighborhood  operations.*  Individual  pixels  are  classified  based  on  characteristics  of  a 
group,  or  neighborhood,  of  nearby  pixels.  Edges  are  found  by  having  each  pixel  determine 
whether  the  brightness  of  nearby  pixels  on  one  side  of  it  is  very  different  from  the  brightness 
of  nearby  pixels  on  the  other  aide.  This  will  be  the  case  only  for  pixels  that  pass  this  test; 
they  must  lie  between  two  image  regions  that  are  similar  within  themselves  but  different  from 
each  other.  These  edge  pixels  are  detected  by  examining  the  local  neighborhood  of  every 
pixel  in  parallel,  and  storing  the  ones  that  pass  the  test  in  an  array.  Typically,  only  10  to 
20  percent  of  the  pixels  in  an  image  get  classified  as  edge  pixels. 


Figure  4.3;  An  example  of  edges.  These  edges  were  derived  from  the  stereo  pair  shown  in 
Figure  4  i-  They  delineate  the  boundaries  between  areas  of  different  intensity. 
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4.4  Matching  Edges 

Even  though  edges  are  much  more  closely  tied  to  objects  than  simple  brightness  values,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  involved  in  deciding  whether  an  edge  in  one  image  corresponds 
to  a  particular  edge  in  the  other  image.  Real  images  suffer  from  distortions  due  to  several 
sources.  Distortions  include  random  fluctuations  or  “noise”  introduced  in  the  electronic 
imaging  process,  relative  misalignment  between  the  cameras,  and  irregular  illumination. 
In  addition  to  these  eS'ects,  which  tend  to  blur  the  distinction  between  edges  that  match 
and  those  that  do  not,  there  is  a  “bad  luck”  factor:  an  object  or  surface  marking  in  one 
image  very  often  just  happens  to  look  like  several  markings  in  the  other  image.  For  these 
reasons,  the  final  choice  of  matches,  and  therefore  the  correct  positional  difference,  is  always 
somewhat  ambiguous. 

If  the  detection  of  edges  were  a  perfect  process,  deciding  which  positional  difference  is 
best  for  each  pixel  would  be  simple.  A  local  neighborhood  of  edges  would  align  exactly  at 
one  relative  shift  and  very  little  at  all  the  others.  Because  of  the  imperfections  described 
above,  however,  such  a  high  level  of  precision  is  impossible.  Every  neighborhood  of  edges 
in  one  image  matches  to  some  extent  with  many  neighborhoods  in  the  other  image.  The 
competition  is  usually  very  close. 


4.5  Measuring  Alignment  Quality 

To  resolve  the  competition,  the  Connection  Machine  algorithms  hold  one  of  the  images 
stationary  and  “slide”  the  other  one  over  it  horizontally  one  pixel  at  a  time.  Each  time  the 
moving  image  is  slid  one  more  pixel’s  distance,  all  the  stationary  pixels  compare  themselves 
to  the  pixels  to  which  they  now  correspond  in  the  slid  image.  They  record  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  edge  alignment  in  a  table  in  their  own  memory.  Typically,  the  maximum 
shift  between  two  images  is  30  pixels,  so  a  table  of  30  alignment  matches  is  created  in  the 
memory  of  each  stationary  pixel’s  processor. 

This  sliding  procedure,  using  the  edges  from  Figure  4.3,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.4. 
Each  of  the  16  images  shows  an  alignment  table  entry  for  each  pixel.  Black  pixels  indicate 
positive  alignment  table  entries,  i.e.,  “match-ups”  between  the  stationary  and  the  sliding 
images.  For  example,  the  7th  image  shows  alignment-table-slot  7  in  each  pixel.  Thus  every 
black  pixel  in  image  7  corresponds  to  a  match-up  between  stationary  and  sliding  edges  when 
the  relative  shift  was  7  pixels. 

The  resulting  alignment  tables  generally  show  several  spurious  matches,  but  also  one 
or  two  solid  ones  where  the  local  neighborhood  of  edges  lined  up  very  tightly.  When  this 
happens  at  a  pixel,  it  is  a  signal  that  the  correct  shift  (the  correct  positional  difference)  for 
that  pixel  has  been  found. 


Figure  4.4:  An  illnatration  of  the  sliding  process.  Each  of  these  images  shows  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  alignment-table-slot  in  each  pixel.  The  Nth  image  shows  slot  N  in  every  pixel’s 
alignment  table.  The  dark  areas  are  regions  of  good  alignment,  i.  e.,  areas  where  the  same 
alignment-table-slot  is  filled  in  many  pixels. 
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As  in  the  edge  detection  process,  the  alignment  quality  of  every  shift  position  in  the 
alignment  table  is  measured  by  a  local  neighborhood  operation.  In  this  case,  the  operation 
is  the  following;  for  each  shift  position,  each  pixel  processor  counts  and  records  the  number 
of  matching  edge  pixels  in  a  small  neighborhood  around  itself.  This  count  or  “score”  will 
be  high  for  pixels  whose  nearby  edges  are  tightly  aligned  with  the  edges  in  the  other  image 
at  the  same  position  but  displaced  by  the  shift. 

The  best  shift  for  a  given  pixel  is  determined  by  comparing  the  alignment  scores  at 
every  position  in  its  alignment  table.  The  shift  that  has  the  highest  score  is  chosen  as  the 
correct  shift  for  the  pixel.  This  process  takes  place  in  parallel  for  all  pixels;  in  this  way  a 
shift  is  determined  for  each  pixel. 

Ajeas  of  tight  alignment  are  clearly  visible  in  Figure  4.4.  For  example,  the  small  shifts 
(1  through  4)  are  tightly  aligned  over  low  terrain  (refer  to  Figure  4.1),  and  the  large  shifts 
(13  through  16)  are  tightly  aligned  over  high  terrain.  Match-ups  in  these  areas  will  get  high 
alignment  score?  because  they  lie  amidst  many  other  match-ups. 


4.6  Drawing  Contour  Maps 

The  processing  described  so  fu  yields  the  shift  (or  elevation)  for  every  pixel  that  is  part  of 
an  edge.  These  pixels  form  a  “web”  of  heights  that  approximates  the  shape  of  the  terrain, 
but  is  not  yet  smooth  and  continuous.  It  is  full  of  holes  (where  non-edge  pixels  were)  which 
must  be  filled  in  by  interpolation. 

Interpolation  is  accomplished  by  another  local  neighborhood  operation.  Each  pixel  that 
is  not  on  the  web  takes  on  a  new  elevation  which  is  the  average  elevation  of  the  pixels  in 
a  small  neighborhood  around  it.  The  neighborhood  includes  the  four  pixels  above,  below, 
to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  pixel.  The  pixels  that  make  up  the  web  maintain  their 
original  elevations;  only  the  pixels  in  the  holes  change  their  values.  This  process  is  repeated 
or  “iterated”  a  few  hundred  times. 

Pixels  that  lie  in  the  middle  of  holes  in  the  web  have  zero  elevation.  Therefore,  when 
they  become  the  average  of  their  neighbors,  which  also  have  zero  elevation,  their  elevation 
does  not  change.  However,  pixels  that  lie  near  the  edges  of  holes  in  the  web  have  neighbors 
whose  elevation  is  nonzero.  Therefore,  when  they  become  the  average  of  their  neighbors, 
they  jump  to  a  nonzero  elevation.  On  the  next  iteration,  these  new  nonzero  pixels  influence 
their  neighbors,  in  turn  creating  new  nonzero  elevations.  Gradually,  after  a  few  hundred  it¬ 
erations,  the  pixels  on  the  web — which  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  process — “spread” 
their  elevations  across  the  holes  in  the  web,  filling  it  in  to  create  a  smooth,  continuous  sur¬ 
face  from  which  a  contour  map  may  be  drawn.  An  example  of  a  contour  map  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.5. 
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Figtire  4.5:  A  contour  map  of  the  terrain  model  shown  in  Figures  4-1  <^nd  2,  computed  on 
the  Connection  Machine  system. 

4.7  Finding  Edges  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

A  pixel  is  classified  as  an  edge  pixel  if  it  lies  between  two  image  regions  that  are  similar 
within  themselves  but  different  from  each  other.  This  is  the  program  that  performs  the 
edge  classification  operation. 


(vdefun  find-edges-betveen-Ielt-and-rlghtl I 
(*let«  ( (average-brlghtness-on-the-lelt 
(/!!  (♦!!  (prel-grid-relativel ! 

(prel -grid- relatival  1 
(prel -grid-relative 1 1 
(!l  3.0))) 


(brlghtness-pvar  threshold) 

brlghtneas-pvar  (11  -1)  (1!  -D) 
brlghtness-pvar  (II  -1)  (II  0)) 
brlghtness-pvar  (II  -1)  (II  1))) 


(average-brlghtness-on-the-rlght 

(/II  (+11  (prel-grld-relatlvel I  brlghtness-pvar  (II  1)  (II  -1)) 
(pref-grld-relatlvel I  brlghtness-pvar ’( 1 1  1)  (II  0)) 
(prel-grld-relatlvel I  brlghtness-pvar  (II  1)  (II  1))) 
(II  3.0))) 

(average-brightness-overall 

(/II  (+11  average-brlghtness-on-the-left 
average-brlghtness-on-the-rlght) 
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(!!  2.0)))) 

(il!!  (>!!  (absolute-value  1 1  (-!!  average-brightness-on-the-lelt 

ave rage - brightne s 8 - on- the - ri ght ) ) 

(*!!  (II  threshold)  average -brightness — overall)) 

(I!  1) 

(!!  0)))) 

The  preceding  program  sequence  calculates  the  average  brightness  in  a  small  region  to 
the  left  (i.e.,  with  relative  x-coordinate  -1,  and  relative  y-coordinates  -1,  0,  and  1)  and 
the  average  brightness  in  a  small  region  on  the  right  side  (with  relative  x-coordinate  1)  of 
each  pixel.  If,  at  any  particular  pixel,  the  difference  between  these  averages  is  greater  than 
the  specified  threshold,  then  the  pixel  is  marked  with  a  one,  meaning  that  it  is  an  edge 
pixel.  Otherwise  it  is  marked  with  a  0.  The  threshold  is  multiplied  by  the  overall  average 
brightness,  a  process  called  "normalization.”  With  normalization,  the  threshold  adapts  to 
the  image,  becoming  small  in  regions  where  the  image  is  generally  dark,  and  large  where 
the  image  is  generally  bright. 

Since  this  program  compares  regions  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  a  pixel,  it  works  only 
for  edges  that  are  more  or  less  vertical.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  program  that  finds  horizontal 
edges  by  having  it  compare  small  regions  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  pixel,  in  the  same  way 
that  this  program  compares  regions  on  the  left  and  right.  The  same  could  be  done  edges 
in  both  diagonal  directions.  The  four  programs  may  then  be  combined  to  find  all  edges  in 
the  following  way: 

(*defun  llnd-all-edgesl I  (brlghtness-pvar  threshold) 

(ill!  (or 1 1  ("I  (II  1)  (lind-edges-betveen-left-and-rightl I 

brl^tness-pvar  threshold) ) 

(■I  (II  1)  (lind-edges-bet«een-above-and-belowl I 
brlghtness-pvar  threshold) ) 

(■I  (II  1)  (find-edges-betseen-upper-left-and-lower-rightl I 
brlghtness-pvar  threshold)) 

(•1  (II  1)  (llnd-edges-between-lower-lelt-and-upper-rlghtl I 
brlghtness-pvar  threshold))) 

(II  1) 

(M  0))) 

4.8  Matching  Edges  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

The  following  program  sequence  implements  the  sliding  procedure  described  above.  One  of 
the  edge  images  is  held  stationary  and  the  other  edge  image  is  moved  across  it  horizontally, 
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one  pixel  at  a  time.  At  each  relative  shift  (1,  2,  30),  each  processor  records  whether 

an  edge  match  has  been  found  in  the  sliding  image.  This  information  is  stored  in  a  pvar 
that  represents  one  of  the  alignment  tables  discussed  above.  All  of  the  alignment  tables  are 
stored  in  the  Connection  Machine  memory  at  the  same  time. 

(defvar  ♦array-of-pvars-holdlng-matchea-at-each-shllt*  (make-array  30)) 

; ;  This  is  just  a  regular  Lisp  array,  but  each  element  ol  this 
;;;  array  will  be  a  pvar.  Notice  that  we *11  try  to  lind  positional 
: ; ;  differences  of  up  to  30  pixels.  (Note:  each  one  of  the  pvars 
;;;  in  this  array  will  hold  an  "alignment-table-slot"  for  every  pixel. 

; ; ;  as  discussed  in  the  text) . 

(*defun  fillup-pvars-wherever-edges-allgn  (left-edges  right-edges) 

; :  This  program  records  the  edge-pixel  match-ups  at  every  shift; 

;;  that  is,  this  program  creates  "match-up  images,"  as  shown  in 
; ;  Figure  4.4. 

(dotlmes  (1  30) 

(aset  (lf!t  ("II  left-edges 

(pref- grid- relative! I  right-edges  (II  1)  (I!  0)) 

)  ;  ‘This  PREF-GRID-EELATIVEI !  accomplishes 

(111)  ;  the  "sliding"  process. 

(I!  0)) 

*array-ol-pvars-holding-natche8-at-each-Bhllt* 

i))) 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  decide  at  each  pixel  position  which  shift  produced 
the  best  match-up.  Most  locations  will  contain  a  somewhat  random  pattern  of  match-up 
pixels.  However,  at  some  locations,  the  local  neighborhood  of  match-ups  will  be  very  dense 
and  regular,  indicating  that  the  shift  responsible  for  that  match-up  image  is  probably  the 
correct  shift  for  that  neighborhood. 

The  following  *Li8p  program  measures  the  density  or  alignment  quality  of  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  does  so  by  counting  the  number  of  I’s  (match-ups)  in  a  squue  around  each 
pixel.  The  counting  process  is  accomplished  in  parallel,  for  all  pixels  at  once,  on  the  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  system. 

The  square  for  each  pixel  is  to  be  centered  on  that  pixel. 

;;;  Because  a  DOTIMES  loop  always  produces  values  starting  at  zero, 

;  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  one-half  the  width  of  the  square 
:  ;  from  the  loop  variable  in  order  to  get  relative  Indexes  that 
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;;;  are  centered  on  zero. 

(*delun  add-np-all-pixelB-in-a-sqnare  (pvar  width-ol-square) 

(let  ( (one-half -the-square-width  (/  width-ol-square  2))) 

(♦let  ((total  (!!  0))) 

(dotlnes  (relative-x  width-ol-square) 

(dotines  (relative-y  width-ol-square) 

(♦set  total 

(♦I  I  total 

(prel-grid-relativel I 
pvar 

(-  relative-x  one -hall -the -square -width) 

(-  relative-y  one -hall -the -square -width)))))) 

total))) 

At  this  point,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  record  the  alignment  quality  or  score  for  every 
pixel. 

(delvar  ♦array-ol-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shilt*  (make-array  30)) 

; : ;  Another  Lisp  array  holding  ♦Lisp  pvars. 

The  next  step  is  to  fill  all  the  elements  of  the  Lisp  array  with  ♦Lisp  pvars.  The  Nth 
element  of  the  Lisp  array  holds  a  pvar  containing  the  scores,  or  alignment  qualities,  of  all 
the  matches  that  occurred  when  the  edge  images  were  shifted  by  N  pixels  relative  to  each 
other.  (Note  that  this  program  records  scores  only  at  locations  where  match-ups  occurred. 
Other  locations  have  no  score,  which  refiects  our  original  intention  of  matching  edges,  not 
the  holes  between  them.) 

(♦delun  lillup-pvars-with-match-scores  (width-ol-square) 

::  WIDTH-OF-SqUARE  will  typically  be  21. 

(dotimes  (i  30) 

(♦let  '((suB-ol-all-nearby-pixels 

(add-up-all-pixels-in-a-square 

(arel  ♦array-ol-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shilt^  i) 
width-ol-square))) 

(♦il  ("11  (arel  ♦array-ol-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shiltv  i) 

(II  1))  ;;;  Record  a  score  wherever  there  was  a  match-up. 
(♦set  Bum-ol-all-nearby-pixels 

♦array-ol-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shilt* 

i))))) 
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Now  that  the  score  for  every  match-up  has  been  recorded,  there  is  only  one  more  step 
required  to  establish  which  of  the  match-ups  is  correct.  The  following  ’^Lisp  program  loops 
through  all  the  shifts,  keeping  track  of  the  best  score  at  each  pixel.  The  shift  that  produced 
the  best  score  at  each  pixel  is  recorded  as  the  “winning  shift.” 

;;;  This  function  computes  the  web  of  known  shifts.  Recall  that 
; ; ;  the  shift  at  each  pixel  corresponds  directly  to  the  elevation. 

(*defun  flnd-the-shlfts-of-the-hlghest-scoring-matches  () 

(*let  ((best-scores  (II  0)) 

(winning-shifts  (II  0))) 

; ;  The  following  DOTIMES  loop  makes  sure  that  each 
; ;  pixel  in  the  BEST-SCORES  pvar  contains  the  maximum 
; ;  score  found  at  any  shift . 

(dotlmes  (i  30) 

(♦if  (>11  (aref  ♦array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shlft*  i) 
best-scores) 

(♦set  best-scores 

(aref  ♦array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift^  i)))) 

; ;  The  following  DOTIMES  loop  records  a  "winning” 
shift  at  every  pixel  whose  score  is  the  best. 

(dotlmes  (1  30) 

(♦if  (•!!  (aref  ♦array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shlft*  i) 
best-scores) 

(♦set  winning- shifts  (II  (l-i-  i))))) 
winnlng-shlf ts) ) 

4.9  Drawing  Contours  on  the  Connection  Machine  System 

A  contour  map  cannot  be  constructed  without  a  smooth,  continuous  surface  on  which  to 
draw  the  lines.  All  of  the  processing  so  far  has  produces  a  web  of  known  elevations  (returned 
by  the  last  ♦Lisp  function  above).  Interpolation  across  the  holes  in  the  web  produces  a 
continuous  surface. 
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(*deluii  llll-in-web-holes  (web-ol-loiown-elevations  times-to-repeat) 

; ;  Each  time  through  the  loop,  every  pixel  not  on  the  web  (i.e.  , 

; ;  every  pixel  that  is  not  zero  to  begin  with)  taken  on  the 
;;  average  elevation  of  its  four  neighbors.  Therefore,  the  web 
;;  pixels  gradually  "spread"  their  elevations  across  the  holes, 

;  while  they  themselves  remain  unchanged. 

(dotimes  (i  times-to-repeat) 

(*let  ((not-flxed  (zerop! !  web-of-known-elevations)) ) 

(*if  not-fixed 

(*aet  web-of-known-elevations 

(/!  (+11  (pref-grid-relativef I 

web-of-known-elevations 

(!!  1)  (!!  0))  ; Neighbor  to  the  right 

(pref -grid-relative  I  I 
web-of-known-elevations 
(II  0)  (II  1))  ; Neighbor  above 

(pref -grid-relative  1 1 
web-of-known-elevations 

(II  -1)  (II  0))  '.Neighbor  to  the  left 

(pref -grid-relative  1 1 
web-of-known-elevations 
(II  0)  (II  -1)))  ‘.Neighbor  below 

(II  4)))))) 

web-of-known-elevations)  ;;;  this  is  now  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface. 

The  following  code  takes  the  smoothed-out  web  and  constructs  a  contour  map  in  the 
form  of  a  plane  of  black-and-white  pixels  suitable  for  display  on  a  graphics  device. 

(odefun  draw- contour- map  (number-of-contour-lines 

pvar-of -smooth-continuous-elevations) 

; ;  The  idea  is  to  divide  the  whole  range  of  elevations  into 
;  a  number  of  Intervals .  then  to  draw  a  contour  line  at  every 
: :  interval. 

(let«  ((max-elevation  (*max  pvar-of -smooth-continuous-elevations)) 
(min-elevation  (*mln  pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevatlons)) 
(range-of -elevations  (-  max-elevation  min-elevation)) 
(contour-lino-interval  (/  range-of-elevations 

number-of-contour-lines) ) ) 
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: ;  Now  the  variable  CONTOUR- LINE- INTERVAL  tells  us  how  many 
;;  elevations,  or  shifts,  to  skip  between  contour  lines. 

(if!!  (zerop! ! 

(mod!!  (-!!  pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations 
(!!  min-elevation)) 

(!!  contour-line-intorval))) 

(!!  1}  ;;  This  IF!!  draws  all  the  elevation  contours 

(I!  0))))  ;;  at  once,  returning  a  bit  nap  suitable  for 
; ;  for  Immediate  display. 

4.10  Timing  and  Performance 

A  production  level  version  of  the  contour  mapping  algorithm  described  in  this  chapter  has 
been  implemented  and  extensively  tested  on  the  Connection  Machine  system.  Parameters 
such  as  the  size  of  the  images  and  the  range  of  positional  differences  ("shifts”)  are  variable, 
depending  on  the  application.  A  typical  program  run  processes  images  containing  512  X  512 
(262,144)  pixels,  while  allowing  for  positional  differences  from  0  to  30  pixels.  In  such  a  mode, 
the  Connection  Machine  system  performs  approximately  two  billion  (2  x  10®)  operations 
during  the  most  time-consuming  phase  of  the  algorithm,  the  so-called  "inner  loop,”  in 
which  the  match-ups  are  detected  and  their  alignment  quality  is  meeisured.  This  inner  loop 
is  executed  in  less  than  two  seconds. 

4.11  Summary  and  Implications 

Contour  mapping  using  stereo  vision  is  an  example  of  an  image  processing  application  that 
is  sophisticated  and  computationally  expensive.  The  Connection  Machine  system,  because 
it  readily  accommodates  itself  to  the  inherently  parallel  structure  of  image  data,  made  it 
easy  to  conceptualize  and  to  program  the  contour  mapping  algorithm.  The  simplicity  and 
brevity  of  the  programs  shown  above  is  evidence  of  this  natural  fit. 

The  raw  speed  of  the  Connection  Machine  system  is  as  valuable  as  its  architecture.  The 
system  can  extract  elevation  information  from  large  amounts  of  visual  data  at  very  high 
rates.  This  speed  allows  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  developing  new  techniques  in 
computer  vision  to  try  their  ideas  "on  the  fly.”  A  short  turnaround  time  for  experimenting 
with  new  ideas  is  essential  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  field  of  computer  vision.  The 
effects  of  various  program  modifications  are  realized  almost  instantaneously.  The  system’s 
computational  power  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  sophisticated 
algorithms. 


Chapter  5 

The  C*  Programming  Language 


C*  (pronounced  aee  star)  is  a  simple  extension  to  the  C  programming  language  [6,10]  that 
exploits  the  power  of  the  Connection  Machine  architecture.  C*  is  (almost)  a  strict  extension 
of  C;  any  valid  C  program,  if  it  avoids  the  use  of  a  smidl  number  of  C*  reserved  words,  is 
also  a  valid  C*  program.  A  few  new  features  of  the  language  serve  to  indicate  where  data  is 
stored  and  which  operations  are  executed  in  parallel  in  the  Connection  Machine  network. 


5.1  C*  Extensions 

In  order  to  indicate  whether  a  variable  is  located  on  the  host  or  in  the  Connection  Machine 
memory,  two  storage  class  identifiers  mono  and  poly  have  been  included  in  C’*. 

mono  Int  x;  /*  x  resides  in  the  host  memory  ’o/ 

poly  int  y;  /*  y  resides  in  the  Connection  Machine  memory  */ 

The  modifier  poly  declares  variables  present  in  all  processors. 

The  majority  of  parallel  code  io  standard  C  code.  Parallel  functions  are  simply  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  identifier  poly.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  general-purpose  nature  of  the  Connection 
Machine  architecture  that  the  full  C  language  is  available  for  programming  the  processors 
of  the  Connection  Machine  system.  Likewise,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  simplicity  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  that  the  C  language  suffices  for  this  task.  In  fact,  no  new  language  features  need  to 
be  introduced  in  order  to  perform  parallel  control  flow,  interprocessor  communication,  and 
memory  allocation.  The  real  power  of  C*  comes  from  the  natural  parallelization  of  familiar 
constructs  of  C. 
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5.1.1  Parallel  Control  Flow 

Inside  of  a  parallel  function,  the  normal  C  control-flow  statements,  such  as  if  and  while, 
work  as  expected.  This  is  perhaps  unexpected  to  someone  experienced  with  other  parallel 
languages.  For  example,  an  it  statement  may  have  a  conditional  expression  whose  value  is 
different  in  different  processors: 


poly  salary; 

il  (salary  <■  0) 

salary  ■  lixup_aalary() ; 


It  would  clearly  be  an  error  for  all  processors  to  make  the  call  to  fixup_salary.  The 
way  C*  handles  such  a  statement  is  to  reduce  the  active  set  of  processors,  by  temporarily 
inactivating  all  those  whose  salary  variables  are  positive.  The  body  of  the  if  statement  is 
run,  and  then  the  original  active  set  is  restored.  Such  conditional  statements  can  be  nested 
to  any  degree. 

The  while  statement  can  also  operate  in  parallel.  At  each  evaluation  of  the  loop’s 
conditional  expression,  more  processors  can  drop  out  of  the  active  set;  they  stay  inactive 
until  the  loop  is  finished.  Finally,  when  all  processors  are  finished  with  the  loop,  the 
statement  is  done,  and  the  original  active  set  is  restored.  For  example: 


poly  resnaes.to.read; 

while  (resuffles.to.read  >  0)  < 

/*  Read  ten  resnaes  at  a  time.  */ 
resumes.to.read  -■  10; 

> 

In  this  case,  all  processors  with  resooes.to-read  between  1  and  10  execute  the  loop  body 
exactly  once. 

All  other  standard  C  control  constructs  are  handled  in  similar  ways  in  C*;  even  goto  is 
accommodated.  The  program  behaves  as  if  the  standard  C  code  were  running  separately 
in  each  processor,  with  processors  that  are  doing  the  same  thing  doing  it  at  the  same  time. 
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5.1.2  The  Selection  Statement 

In  order  to  execute  code  in  a  selected  set  of  processors,  an  additional  statement  called  the 
selection  statement  is  included  in  C*.  Selection  statements  may  be  used  within  any  C* 
function.  The  selection  statement  has  the  form; 

[selector] .statement 

The  selector  indicates  a  set  of  processors.  These  are  activated,  and  the  statement  is 
executed  within  those  processors.  For  example,  given  the  following  declaration, 

processor  managers [100] ; 

the  following  statement 

[ [100] managers] .{  salary  1.06;  } 

or,  more  simply, 

[[] managers]  .  •{  salary  *-  1.06;  > 

selects  all  100  of  the  managers,  and  gives  them  a  six  percent  raise.  The  code: 

[ [60] managers] . {  salary  *•  1.11;  > 

gives  the  first  50  an  eleven  percent  raise,  while  this: 

[managers [0] .managers [2]] .<  salary  1000;  > 

singles  out  the  first  and  third  managers  for  a  pay  cut.  (More  complicated  forms  of  selection 
are  also  available.) 

5.1.3  Computation  of  Parallel  Expressions 

C*  extends  the  meaning  of  C  expressions  to  parallel  computations  by  means  of  two  simple 
rules.  The  first  rule  says  that  if  a  single  value  (typically  of  storage  class  mono)  is  combined 
with  a  parallel  value  (of  class  poly),  the  single  value  is  first  replicated  to  produce  a  poly 
value.  (In  hardware  terms,  the  single  value  is  broadcast  to  all  relevant  processors.)  For 
example,  in  the  expression  (salary  >  20000) ,  the  single  value  20000  is  replicated  to  match 
the  parallel  variable  salary.  This  rule  is  an  addition  to  the  rules  of  “usual  conversions”  in 
plain  C. 

The  second  rule  says  that  an  operation  on  a  parallel  value  (or  values)  must  be  processed 
as  if  only  a  single  operation  were  executed  at  a  time,  in  some  serial  order.  In  the  expression 
(salary  >  20000)  it  is  as  if  we  took  first  one  salary  value  and  compared  it  to  20000, 
then  another,  and  so  on,  doing  the  comparisons  one  at  a  time. 
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Fortunately,  we  can  analyze  the  >  operation  and  determine  that  doing  all  the  compar¬ 
isons  at  once  will  produce  the  same  result,  because  doing  so  will  not  affect  the  outcome. 
This  is  hardly  surprising,  and  it  is  exactly  the  effect  we  want  anyway,  so  why  do  we  have 
the  “as  if  seried”  rule  at  all?  It  is  because  some  operators  do  have  side  effects;  assignment 
operators.  Consider  the  expression 

total_payroll  +■  salary; 

Now  total.payroll  is  a  single  value  (what  in  C  is  called  an  lvalue,  because  it  occurs  on  the 
left  side  of  an  assignment) .  By  the  first  rule  it  is  replicated.  We  then  have  many  assignments 
to  perform,  one  for  each  value  in  the  parallel  value  salary; 

total.payroll  +■  salary.l ; 
total.payroll  +■  salary.2; 
total.payroll  +■  salary.3; 


The  second  rule  guarantees  that  the  program  behaves  aa  t/  a!!  of  these  assignments  were 
performed  in  some  serial  order.  Which  order  does  not  matter;  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
point  is  that  if  these  assignments  were  executed  in  parallel  some  updates  might  be  lost; 
but  C*  guarantees  that  all  the  salary  values  will  be  correctly  added  into  total_payroll. 
(Doing  this  efficiently  is  handled  by  the  C*  implementor.) 

A  C  assignment  operator  may  be  used  as  a  unary  operator  in  C*  to  reduce  a  parallel 
value  to  a  single  result  that  may  be  further  operated  upon.  For  example, 

(+■  salary) 

adds  up  the  salaries  for  all  persons  for  which  processors  are  active,  and 
(+•  salary) /(+-  ((poly)  1))) 
computes  the  average  of  all  salaries  because  the  expression 
((poly)  1) 

makes  a  1  for  every  active  processor  and 
(♦■  ((poly)  1))) 

adds  up  all  the  I’s,  thereby  counting  all  the  active  processors. 

In  C*,  “<>*  is  the  “minimum”  operator  and  “><”  is  the  “maximum"  operator.  The 
expression  “a  ><  b”  means  the  same  as  “(a  >  b)  ?  a  ;  b”.  The  assigrunent  operators 
<>-  and  ><■  are  also  defined;  “a  <>■  b”  assigns  b  to  a  if  b  is  less  than  a.  The  expression 
(X-  salary)  finds  the  largest  salary,  and  (<>"  salary)  finds  the  smallest  salary. 
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5.1.4  Data  Movement 

C*  has  no  language  extensions  to  handle  data  movement  or  interprocessor  communication 
per  36.  Instead,  the  normal  C  operations  are  used;  the  Connection  Machine  architecture 
allows  random  access  to  the  desired  datum,  wherever  it  is  in  the  system. 

Within  the  code  of  a  poly  function,  the  keyword  this  is  a  C*  reserved  word  whose  value 
is  a  pointer  to  the  currently  executing  processor.  This  value  is  sometimes  called  the  self¬ 
pointer.  If  many  processors  are  executing,  each  will  have  its  own  self-pointer.  References 
to  the  processor’s  variables  implicitly  refer  to  the  self-pointer:  saying  salary  is  the  same 
as  saying  this->salary.  Explicit  references  to  this  are  useful  for  accessing  the  memory 
of  neighboring  processors  through  indexing. 

The  key  point  is  that  any  processor  may  contain  a  pointer  to  data  in  the  memory  of  any 
other  processor,  and  access  through  that  pointer  is  supported  by  the  Connection  Machine 
router.  All  interprocessor  communication  can  therefore  be  expressed  in  C*  merely  by  the 
usual  explicit  and  implicit  pointer  indirection  mechanisms.  For  example,  to  increment  a 
neighbor’s  salary  field,  and  then  decrement  one’s  own  based  on  the  result,  the  following 
code  might  be  used: 

this [1]  .  salary  1000; 

salary  -■  this [1] .salary  *  .10; 

Similar  expressions  can  also  be  used  to  broadcast  data  throughout  the  system,  to  transfer 
data  between  the  host  and  Connection  Machine  processing  network,  or  to  collect  data  from 
many  sources  into  one  location. 

5.2  Summary 

The  C*  language  is  a  version  of  the  standard  C  language  suitable  for  progranuning  the  Con¬ 
nection  Machine  system.  Because  of  the  simplicity  and  power  of  the  Connection  Machine 
architecture,  C*  itself  is  a  simple  yet  powerful  extension  of  C.  The  Connection  Machine 
memory  is  treated  as  a  large  section  of  host-accessible  memory  with  active  objects  stored 
in  it.  Because  standard  C  is  already  excellent  at  manipulating  structures,  pointers,  and  the 
like,  relatively  few  new  language  features  are  needed  to  deal  with  the  Connection  Machine 
architecture.  All  the  familiar  C  language  constructs  acquire  the  power  of  parallelism  easily 
and  naturally. 


Chapter  6 

The  *Lisp  Programming  Language 


♦Lisp  (pronounced  star  Hap),  is  an  extension  of  Common  Lisp  [9],  a  standard  dialect  of  Lisp 
that  is  found  on  a  variety  of  computer  systems.  Lisp  has  many  features  that  are  common 
to  most  programming  languages,  but  its  unusual  structure  and  syntax  make  the  programs 
a  bit  difficult  to  read  for  someone  who  has  mainly  had  experience  with  block  structured 
languages  such  as  FORTRAN  or  C. 

This  chapter  covers  both  Lisp  and  ♦Lisp  in  sufficient  depth  to  make  it  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  program  examples  in  this  book.  See  references  [9,15,16]  for  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  Lisp  language  and  its  structure. 


6.1  Fundamentals  of  Lisp 

What  most  people  remember  about  Lisp  is  that  it  uses  lots  of  parentheses.  And  it  is  true — 
Lisp  does.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  full  implications  of  the  parentheses 
to  understand  the  sample  programs.  Roughly,  in  a  Lisp  expression  the  first  thing  that 
comes  after  the  open  parenthesis  is  the  function  name,  and  after  that  are  the  arguments. 
So  (,*  7  A)  would  call  the  function  which  adds  7  and  the  value  of  the  variable  A,  and 
returns  the  result. 

Lisp  function  calls  can  be  nested  as  they  can  in  other  languages.  For  example: 

(*  5  (♦  1  2  3)) 

would  first  !uld  together  1,  2,  and  3,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  5,  giving  30. 

Most  Lisp  programs  are  indented  to  help  reveal  their  structure  and  to  show  how  many 
levels  deep  parentheses  have  been  nested.  Expert  Lisp  programmers  keep  their  code  properly 
indented,  and  rely  on  the  indentation  as  much  as  the  parentheses  when  reading  code. 
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6.1.1  Lisp  Functions 

Functions  are  the  program  building  blocks  of  Lisp.  Unlike  many  other  programming  lan¬ 
guages,  Lisp  does  not  have  a  main  program  followed  by  a  series  of  functions.  In  Lisp 
everything  is  a  function,  and  programs  are  executed  by  invoking  those  functions  from  an 
interactive  Lisp  interpreter. 

The  Lisp  function-defining  operation  is  called  DEFUN.  The  first  argument  to  DEFUN  is 
the  name  of  the  function  that  is  being  defined,  the  second  a  list  of  its  arguments;  these  are 
followed  by  the  operations  to  be  performed.  For  example; 

(delun  add-three  (x)  (+  x  3)) 

defines  a  function  named  add-three  that  takes  one  argument  named  x,  and  the  operation 
that  is  performed  by  the  function  is  (-f  x  3). 

6.1.2  Variables 

It  is  not  necessary  in  Lisp  to  predefine  variables,  but  it  is  often  done  for  clarity.  The 
mechanism  is  straightforward; 

(delvar  a  25) 

defines  a  variable  named  a  with  an  initial  value  of  25.  Variables  defined  with  delvar  are 
global  variables  that  can  be  accessed  by  any  function  at  any  time. 

Temporary  variables  are  defined  in  Lisp  with  the  let  operation,  which  takes  a  list  of 
variable-value  pairs,  and  is  followed  by  a  sequence  of  operations  to  be  performed.  For 
example, 

(let  ((temporary  26) 

(x  49)) 

(print  (-»  temporary  x)) 

(print  («  temporary  x))) 

allocates  two  temporary  variables  temporary  and  x,  assigns  them  the  values  25  and  49 
respectively,  prints  their  sum  and  product,  and  then  deallocates  them  when  the  let  is 
exited. 

Variables  have  their  value  set  with  the  setq  function  which  takes  as  its  arguments  a 
variable  name  and  a  value.  So 

(setq  b  34.5) 

sets  the  variable  b  to  34.5. 
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6.1.3  Program  Control  Structure 

The  if  construct  is  a  simple  method  for  conditionally  controlling  the  flow  of  a  program;  it 
is  used  in  several  places  in  the  example  programs.  It  takes  a  test  clause,  an  expression  to 
evaluate  if  the  result  of  evaluating  the  test  clause  is  true,  and,  optionally,  an  expression  to 
evaluate  if  the  result  is  false.  The  following  simple  example  shows  how  if  is  used. 

(if  (-  a  10) 

(print  "a  ia  10") 

(print  "a  ia  not  10")) 

Several  of  the  examples  use  dotimea,  a  facility  for  executing  a  series  of  expressions  a 
specified  number  of  times.  As  an  example, 

(dotimea  (]  10) 

(print  j)) 

prints  the  integers  from  0  to  9. 


6.2  ♦Lisp  Extensions 

A  *Lisp  program  looks  much  like  an  ordinary  Lisp  program.  The  biggest  distinction  is 
that  ^Lisp  operations  manipulate  data  stored  in  the  Connection  Machine  hardware,  while 
Lisp  operates  exclusively  on  the  host  processor.  There  are  no  instructions  stored  in  the 
Connection  Machine  processors;  instructions  are  generated  from  the  '^Lisp  program  and 
broadcast  to  the  Connection  Machine  system. 

The  names  of  most  *Lisp  functions  either  begin  with  an  or  end  in  “ ! ! "  (meant 
to  look  like  two  parallel  lines,  and  pronounced  bang  bang)  which  means  that  they  perform 
operations  on  parallel  variables.  This  is  only  a  naming  convention  and  does  nothing  but 
distinguish  functions  that  work  with  the  Connection  Machine  system  and  parallel  variables 
from  functions  that  don’t.  User  programs  may  also  follow  the  convention,  but  it  is  not  a 
requirement. 

This  section  describes  enough  *Lisp  to  nmke  the  example  programs  understandable. 
As  part  of  that,  it  ia  first  necessary  to  describe  a  few  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
Connection  Machine  system. 

6.2.1  Processors 

A  processor  is  the  entity  that  operates  on  data  in  parallel.  Each  processor  has  a  unique 
address  that  allows  it  to  be  directly  accessed.  The  address  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  num¬ 
bers  depending  how  many  dimensions  the  Connection  Machine  hardware  is  simulating.  A 
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one  dimensional  machine  would  take  one  number  as  an  address,  a  two  dimensional  machine 
two  numbers,  etc.  *Lisp  has  instructions  that  can  directly  access  data  in  the  Connection 
Machine  processors  via  these  addresses. 

6.2.2  Parallel  Variables 

The  parallel  variable  mechanism  is  one  of  the  key  programming  differences  between  *Lisp 
and  sequential  programming  languages.  A  thorough  understanding  of  what  parallel  vari¬ 
ables  are  and  how  they  work  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  example  *Lisp  programs  in 
this  document. 

On  a  serial  machine  a  variable  may  have  only  one  value  at  a  time.  On  the  Connec¬ 
tion  Machine  system  a  parallel  ’*Lisp  variable  has  as  many  values  as  there  are  processors. 
Descriptors  for  parallel  variables,  or  pvars,  reside  on  the  host  computer,  and  the  values  of 
those  parallel  variables  are  in  the  Connection  Machine  memory. 

The  *Lisp  expression  for  defining  a  pvar  is  similar  to  the  Lisp  mechanism  for  allocating 
a  variable.  The  expression 

(*defvar  b  (! !  5)) 

defines  a  pvar  named  b  which  haa  a  value  of  5  on  every  processor  in  the  nuu:hine.  The 
function  *defvar  is  the  parallel  version  of  Lisp’s  delvar.  The  expression 

(I!  6) 

is  the  part  of  the  delvar  that  actually  does  the  allocation  of  a  field  with  a  value  of  5  in 
every  Connection  Machine  processor. 

Values  are  retrieved  from  processors  with  the  pref  function.  For  example, 

(prel  b  7) 

would  return  the  value  of  pvar  b  in  processor  7.  Setting  a  value  in  a  processor  is  accomplished 
with  the  Lisp  set!  function. 

(setl  (prsf  b  3}  10} 

would  set  the  value  of  pvar  b  to  10  in  processor  3.  The  first  argriment  to  setl  describes 
how  to  access  the  field  that  is  going  to  be  altered  and  the  second  argument  is  the  new  value 
of  the  field. 

The  following  series  of  *Lisp  expressions  show  in  some  detail  how  to  allocate  and  use 
pvars. 

First  define  some  pvars: 

(vdelvar  a) 
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(*delvar  b  (!!  5)  "This  Is  a  docimentation  string.") 

(♦defvar  c  (!!  -2.67)) 

(♦delvar  d  t! ! ) 

(*delvar  e  (1+!!  (sell-addressi I ))) 

These  statements  created  five  pvars.  The  last  four  have  been  initialized  with  specific 
values:  b  is  a  Lisp  symbol  that  has  as  a  value  a  pvar  whose  contents  is  the  integer  5  in 
each  processor,  c  contains  the  floating  point  number  -2.67  in  each  processor,  d  contains 
the  boolean  value  true  in  each  processor,  and  e  contains  the  address  of  the  next  higher 
processor.  The  function  self -address  is  a  function  that  returns  a  pvar  which  contains  the 
address  of  the  selected  processor. 

Now  read  some  of  the  values  using  pref . 

(pref  c  0) 

returns  the  lisp  value  —2.67  since  that  is  what  is  contained  in  pvar  c  in  processor  0. 

(pref  d  365) 

returns  the  lisp  value  t  since  that  is  what  is  contained  in  pvar  d  in  processor  0. 

Now  do  some  arithmetic  on  these  pvars: 

(*set  a  (-•'II  be)) 

will  set  the  contents  of  pvar  a  to  be  the  sum  of  the  contents  of  pvar  b  and  pvar  c .  Notice  that 
c  contains  floating-point  values.  The  integers  contained  in  b  are  converted  to  floating-point 
numbers  and  the  result  in  a  will  be  floating  point  as  well.  Expressions  can  be  nested: 

(•■set  a  (-11  b  (*ll  a  (II  2)))) 

This  expression  sets  a  to  the  difference  of  b  and  twice  a.  This  simple  expression  could  cause 
thousands  of  such  operations  to  go  on  simultaneously!  The  expression  (II  2)  returns  a 
pvar  that  is  2  in  all  processors. 

This  point  is  important.  The  expression 

(-•-I  I  a  2) 

is  zm  incorrect  *Lisp  expression.  The  variable  a  is  a  pvar,  whose  values  are  stored  on 
the  Connection  Machine  system,  while  the  integer  2  is  a  Lisp  object  stored  on  the  front 
end  system.  It  is  necessary  to  convert  the  2  to  a  parallel  value  before  doing  any  parallel 
computation. 
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6.2.3  Accessing  F  v^ars  Relative  to  a  Grid 

Two  of  the  example  programs,  fluid  flow  and  stereo  matching,  make  heavy  use  of  the 
Connection  Machine  system’s  grid  mechanism,  which  facilitates  communications  between 
processors  for  problems  with  two-dimensional  data  structures.  For  example  say  image  was 
a  pvar  containing  a  two-dimensional  image.  The  following  expression  would  shift  the  entire 
image  over  by  one  pixel  in  the  x  direction  and  place  the  result  in  shifted-image: 

(*set  shifted-image  (pref-grid-relative ! !  image  (!!  1)  (!!  0))) 

in  this  example  the  (!  !  1)  specifles  that  there  is  a  shift  of  1  in  the  x-dimension,  and  the 
( !  !  0)  specifies  that  there  is  no  shift  in  the  y-dimension. 

6.2.4  Selection 

In  '"Lisp  it  is  possible  to  do  an  operation  in  a  selected  subset  of  all  processors.  The  ’"Lisp 
function  *when  is  used  to  do  that  selection.  For  example: 

(*when  («!  !  a  (M  6)) 

(*8et  a  (+! !  (11  2)))) 

adds  two  to  a  in  all  processors  in  which  a  has  a  value  of  5. 

6.2.5  ♦Lisp  Programs 

'"Lisp  programs  are  defined  in  much  the  same  way  that  Lisp  functions  are  defined.  The 
main  difference  is  that  *delTin  is  used  instead  of  delun  to  define  functions  that  either  take 
a  parallel  variable  as  an  argument  or  return  a  parallel  variable  as  a  result. 


6.3  Summary 

♦Lisp  is  a  simple  extension  to  Common  Lisp  that  integrates  the  Connection  Machine  system 
into  an  ordinary  serial  programming  environment.  For  someone  familiar  with  Lisp,  the 
essentials  of  ♦Lisp  can  be  learned  and  put  to  productive  use  within  a  few  hours. 


Chapter  7 

The  Connection  Machine  System 


The  Connection  Machine  system  from  Thinking  Machines  Corporation  is  the  first  computer 
to  implement  data  level  parallelism  in  a  general  purpose  way.  It  combines  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  processors  with  the  communications  capability  necessary  to  match  data  topologies 
exactly.  This  chapter  describes  the  hardware  implementation  of  the  Connection  Machine 
system. 

7.1  Connection  Machine  Internal  Structure 

As  described  in  Chapter  1,  the  Connection  Machine  system  operates  by  receiving  a  stream 
of  instructions  from  its  front  end  computer.  A  microcontroller  receives  the  instructions, 
expands  each  of  them  into  a  series  of  machine  instructions,  then  broadcasts  the  machine 
instructions,  one  at  a  time,  to  all  processors  at  once.  The  instructions  coming  in  from  the 
front  end  are  referred  to  Ba  “macro-instructions."  The  instructions  broadcast  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  processors  are  called  “nano-instructions.”  Macro-instructions  are  similar  to  assembly 
language  instructions  on  a  conventional  machine.  They  are  the  instruction  codes  produced 
by  the  Connection  Machine  language  processors.  In  the  sections  that  follow,  names  of 
macro-instructions  appear  in  italics. 

The  Connection  Machine  system  includes  65,536  physical  processors,  but  may  be  con¬ 
figured  for  a  much  larger  number  of  logical  processors  by  means  of  the  cold-boot  command. 
Cold-boot  takes  two  arguments  that  allow  a  two-dimensional  lurray  of  virtual  processors  per 
physical  processor.  Co/d-ioot(4,4),  for  example,  sets  up  the  machine  in  the  million- processor 
mode  (or,  more  precisely,  the  1,048,576  processor  mode)  because  each  of  the  65,536  proces¬ 
sors  will  simulate  16  (4  X  4)  virtual  processors.  The  same  number  of  virtual  processors  could 
be  established  by  the  command  cold-boot  (16, 1).  Since  virtual  processors  are  so  commonly 
used,  they  are  referred  to  simply  as  “processors”.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  one  of 
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the  65,536  hardware  prcxessors,  the  term  “physical  processor”  is  used. 

Each  phyoicc.1  processor  hac  4096  bi*’<'  of  memory,  totaling  ^2  megabytes  for  the  machine 
as  a  whole.  In  the  million-processor  mode,  each  processor  has  256  bits  of  memory.  Memory 
is  divided  into  a  data  area  and  a  stack  area,  with  the  layout  being  the  same  in  each  processor. 
A  single,  system-wide  register,  the  stack  limit,  defines  the  boundary  between  stack  space 
and  data  space.  The  stack  pointer  is  also  a  system-wide  register.  The  stacks  in  all  processors 
act  in  unison. 

Memory  is  bit-addressable;  all  data  fields  are  of  arbitrary  length.  For  numeric  computing 
there  are  three  standard  formats:  unsigned-integer,  signed-integer,  and  fioating-point.  Each 
is  of  arbitrary  length.  In  particular,  floating-point  numbers  can  be  of  any  length.  Picture 
and  word  data  are  of  arbitrary  format  and  length. 

A  complete  Connection  Machine  memory  address  has  three  parts.  The  first  part  indi¬ 
cates  a  physical  processor.  The  second  part  indicates  one  of  the  virtual  processors  simulated 
by  that  physical  processor.  (This  part  is  empty  if  there  is  only  one  virtual  processor  per 
physical  processor.)  The  third  part  is  an  address  within  the  memory  of  that  virtual  proces¬ 
sor. 

Data  may  be  exchanged  between  the  Connection  Machine  memory  and  the  front  end  in 
any  of  three  ways:  slicewise,  processorwise,  and  arraywise.  Read-slice  reads  a  single  bit  of 
information  from  the  memory  of  each  of  a  series  of  consecutive  processors,  assembles  them 
into  a  signed  integer,  and  passes  the  integer  to  the  front  end.  Write-aliee  moves  data  from 
the  front  end  to  the  Connection  Machine  memory.  Slice  operations  are  typically  done  16  or 
32  processors  at  a  time.  Read-proeeaaor  and  write-proeeaaor  move  a  single  field  between  the 
front  end  and  a  single  processor.  Read-array  and  write-array  move  arrays  of  fields  between 
the  front  end  and  a  set  of  contiguous  processors. 

7.2  Connection  Machine  Instruction  Flow 

All  instructions  flow  into  the  Connection  Machine  hardware  from  the  front  end.  These 
macro-instructions  are  sent  to  a  microcontroUer,  which  expands  them  into  a  series  of  nano¬ 
instructions.  Some  expand  into  just  a  few  nano-instructions.  Others  expand  into  hundreds 
or  thousands.  It  is  also  possible  to  feed  nano-level  instructions  to  the  microcontroller  and 
control  the  hardware  directly.  It  is  not,  however,  efficient  to  do  so,  because  the  front-end 
cannot  supply  these  instructions  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the  system  busy.  (Direct  control 
of  the  hardware  from  the  &ont  end  is  provided  primarily  so  that  the  front  end  can  support 
debugging  and  diagnostic  aids.) 

Nano-instructions  are  broadcast  to  all  processors  in  parallel.  Processors,  however,  have 
the  option  of  “sitting  out”  a  series  of  instructions.  A  one-bit  flag  within  each  processor,  the 
context  flag,  determines  whether  that  individual  processor  will  respond  to  the  instruction 
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or  not.  Most  of  the  instructions  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  “conditional”  in  the  sense 
that  thev  take  effect  only  in  the  processors  that  are  active,  that  is,  whose  context  flag  is  1. 

The  Connection  Machine  system  is  implemented  with  four  physical  microcontrollers, 
one  for  each  section  of  16,384  processors.  If  the  system  has  a  single  front  end,  that  front 
end  is  connected  to  all  four  microcontrollers  and  therefore  drives  all  65,536  processors.  A 
system  may  be  configured  with  up  to  four  front  ends.  A  crossbar  switch  called  the  Nexus 
makes  the  connections  between  front  ends  and  microcontrollers.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  four  users  operating  simultaneously  Each  works  at  a  separate  front  end,  and  each 
has  a  separate  instruction  stream  executing  in  a  section  of  the  system’s  processors.  The 
examples  in  this  chapter,  however,  assume  that  the  system  is  operatir.-  v.-ith  a  single  front 
end. 


7.3  Computational  and  Global  Instructions 

Computational  instructions  operate  or  °’gned  integers,  unsigned  integers,  and  floating-point 
values.  They  include  unary  operators  such  as  not,  negate,  absolute  value,  and  square  root. 
All  standard  binary  operators  such  as  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  compare,  and  shift  are 
included.  These  instructions  operate  in  all  processors  simultaneously;  each  processor  uses 
the  data  that  is  stored  in  that  processor’s  memory. 

The  random  instruction  places  an  independently  chosen  pseudo-random  number  in  each 
processor.  Two  processors  may  or  may  not  be  assigned  the  same  random  value. 

Global  instructions  produce  a  single  result  from  data  items  stored  in  the  memories  of 
all  selected  processors.  Global-logior,  for  example,  takes  the  inclusive  OR  of  a  field  in  each 
processor’s  memory.  Global- count  examines  a  single-bit  field  in  all  processors  and  returns 
the  number  of  “1”  bits.  Global-add  sums  multi-bit  fields.  Global-max  and  global-min  return 
the  largest  (smallest)  value  found  in  a  specified  field  across  all  selected  processors.  Global- 
add  operates  on  unsigned  integers,  signed  integers,  or  floating  point  values,  as  do  global-max 
and  global-min.  The  enumerate  instruction  places  a  different  consecutive  integer  into  each 
of  a  selected  set  of  processors. 


7.4  Communications  Instructions 

The  simplest  form  of  communication  between  Connection  Machine  processors  is  between 
nearest  neighbors.  Each  processor  is  wired  to  its  neighbors  to  the  North,  East,  West, 
and  South  by  a  communications  network  called  the  NEWS  grid.  Four  instructions,  get- 
from-north,  get-from-east,  get-from-west,  and  get- from- south  control  the  transfer  of  data. 
Information  is  passed  one  bit  at  a  time. 

General  intercommunication  and  dynamic  reconfiguration  is  performed  by  a  much  more 
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powerful  communications  system,  the  Connection  Machine  router.  It  allows  full  messages 
to  be  sent  from  any  processor  to  any  other;  the  sending  processor  simply  needs  to  have  the 
address  of  the  dei  tin- Lion  processor.  Messages  may  be  of  any  length.  Typical  messages 
contain  32  bits  of  information;  adding  the  address  information  and  headers  results  in  a 
transmitted  package  of  50  to  60  bits  (depending  on  the  number  of  virtual  processors  being 
used). 

Each  of  the  65,536  physical  processors  is  connected  to  16  other  physical  processors  in 
a  special  organization  (a  16-dimensional  hypercube)  that  provides  large  numbers  of  direct 
paths  to  distant  parts  of  the  system.  Every  processor  is  connected  to  16  other  processors, 
namely  those  whose  binary  address  is  different  in  just  one  of  the  16  bits.  The  following 
example  shows  the  interconnections  of  processors  6io  and  2070io.  The  binary  addresses  are 
shown  in  parentheses. 

2  (  0000  0000  0000  0010  ) 

4  (  0000  0000  0000  0100  ) 

6  (  0000  0000  0000  0110  ) 

7  (  0000  0000  0000  0111  ) 

14  (  0000  0000  0000  1110  ) 

22  (  OOOO  0000  0001  0110  ) 

38  (  0000  0000  0010  0110  ) 

70  (  0000  0000  0100  0110  ) 

134  (  0000  0000  1000  0110  ) 

262  (  0000  0001  0000  0110  ) 

618  (  0000  0010  0000  0110  ) 

1030  (  0000  0100  0000  0110  ) 

2054  (  0000  1000  0000  0110  ) 

4102  (  0001  0000  0000  0110  ) 

8108  (  0010  0000  0000  0110  ) 

16300  (  0100  0000  0000  0110  ) 

32774  (  1000  0000  0000  0110  ) 


22  (  0000  0000  0001  0110  ) 

2064  (  0000  1000  0000  0110  } 

2066  (  0000  1000  0001  0010  } 

2068  C  0000  1000  0001  0100  ) 

2070  (  0000  1000  0001  0110  ) 

2071  (  0000  1000  0001  0111  ) 

2078  (  0000  1000  0001  1110  ) 
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2102 

( 

0000 

1000 

0011 

0110 

) 

2134 

( 

0000 

1000 

0101 

0110 

) 

21  SC 

( 

occo 

ICCO 

1001 

0110 

) 

2326 

( 

0000 

1001 

0001 

0110 

) 

2582 

( 

0000 

1010 

0001 

0110 

) 

3094 

( 

0000 

1100 

0001 

0110 

) 

6166 

( 

0001 

1000 

0001 

0110 

) 

10262 

( 

0010 

1000 

0001 

0110 

) 

13454 

( 

0100 

1000 

0001 

0110 

) 

34838 

( 

1000 

1000 

0001 

0110 

) 

These  two  seta  of  addresses  have  a  common  connection.  Processors  6  and  2070  both 
connect  to  22.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  message,  for  example,  from  processor  14  to 
processor  10262  in  just  four  steps.  The  router  at  processor  14  passes  it  to  the  router  at 
processor  6,  which  passes  it  to  22.  From  there  it  goes  to  2070  and  then  to  10262. 


7.5  The  Routing  Process 

Connection  Machine  physical  processors  are  grouped  sixteen  to  a  chip.  There  is  a  single 
router  on  each  chip  that  services  all  sixteen  processors.  Hence  four  of  the  sixteen  routing 
connections  are  internal  to  an  individual  chip.  It  takes  a  maximum  of  twelve  steps  to  move 
from  any  chip  to  any  other  chip.  During  message  routing,  the  system  goes  through  all 
twelve  steps.  If  the  router  on  a  given  chip  has  a  message  whose  relative  address  has  a  “1” 
in  the  low  order  bit  position,  it  sends  that  message  on  the  first  of  the  twelve  steps  to  the 
chip  whose  address  differs  in  that  same  bit  (i-e.,  the  next  chip).  If  the  message  it  has  has 
a  “0”  in  the  low  order  relative  address  bit,  the  on-chip  router  does  not  send  any  data  on 
that  step.  The  process  continues  through  all  twelve  steps,  with  all  router  chips  responding 
in  the  same  way. 

The  basic  message  passing  instruction  is  send.  Arguments  to  send  specify  the  length  of 
the  message  and  two  memory  fields.  Within  each  processor,  one  field  contains  the  message 
data,  and  the  other  contains  the  address  of  a  destination  processor.  Send  causes  all  active 
processors  to  initiate  message  transfers  at  once.  The  special  Connection  Machine  routing 
hardware  handles  the  volume  of  messages  efificiently.  An  individual  router  on  a  chip  may 
receive  as  many  as  twelve  messages  from  other  chips  during  a  message  cycle,  one  from  each 
other  chip  that  it  is  connected  to.  It  can  in  turn  send  as  many  as  twelve  messages,  one 
on  each  of  the  wires.  If  two  messages  need  to  go  down  the  same  wire,  one  is  buffered 
until  the  next  routing  cycle.  If  an  individual  router  becomes  extremely  busy,  it  can  defer 
acceptance  of  any  new  messages  from  its  own  processors.  Deferral  keeps  the  router  free  to 
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handle  messages  from  other  chips.  If  the  chip’s  buffer  speure  still  fills,  it  refers  messages  to 
neighboring  chips. 

Simultaneous  message  sending  introduces  the  possibility  that  the  same  location  in  the 
same  processor  will  receive  two  or  more  messages  in  the  same  cycle.  The  simple  send 
instruction  gives  unpredictable  results  in  this  case.  Several  variations  of  the  send  instruction, 
such  as  send'with-add,  deal  with  this  possibility.  If  two  or  more  send-with-add  messages 
arrive  at  the  same  destination,  they  are  summed.  Send-wxlh- overwrite  causes  one  message 
to  be  delivered  intact,  discarding  all  other  messages  directed  to  that  destination.  Other 
options  include  send-with-max  and  send-with-logior. 

7.6  Dynamic  Reconfiguration 

A  processor  address  is  all  it  takes  to  establish  a  link  on  the  system.  This  flexibility  allows 
applications  to  reconfigure  dynamically.  A  number  of  intructiuns  support  this  capability. 
The  my- address  instruction  allows  processors  to  determine  their  own  addresses,  so  they 
can  send  them  to  other  processors  and  thus  establish  new  connections.  The  processor- cons 
instruction  allows  each  selected  processor  to  find  another  “free”  processor. 

Processor- cons  specifies  the  address  of  a  one-bit  field,  the  “free  flag.”  A  processor  is 
considered  free  if  it  has  a  “1”  in  that  field.  The  system  looks  in  parallel  for  processors  with 
I’s  and  passes  to  each  selected  processor  the  address  of  a  different  free  processor,  and  at 
the  same  time  clears  the  free  flags  of  those  free  processors. 


Chapter  8 

Looking  to  the  Future 


At  one  level  this  repor*^  's  about  algorithms  for  data  level  parallel  computers:  algorithms 
for  looking  at  the  whole  problem  at  once.  But  at  a  deeper  and  more  important  level,  it  is 
really  the  story  of  what  happened  when  three  very  creative  people  teamed  up  with  a  new 
style  of  computer,  the  Connection  Machine  system.  All  three  people  saw  new  ways  to  break 
through  old  barriers.  The  computer  allowed  them  to  confirm  their  intuition  quickly  and 
then  to  build  upon  that  intuition. 

The  intuitive  insight  behind  the  document  retrieval  algorithm  is  the  fact  that  documents 
contain  a  rich  set  of  synonyms  for  their  main  content  topics.  Comparing  whole  documents 
could  eliminate  the  need  to  play  guessing  games  with  key  words.  The  idea  had  never  been 
effectively  tested  because  no  conventional  computer  could  execute  the  algorithms  quickly 
on  large  data  bases.  In  fact,  the  first  tests  on  document  retrieval  by  whole  document  com¬ 
parison  were  not  particularly  encouraging.  They  were  run  on  a  data  base  of  150  documents, 
which  turned  out  to  be  inadequate.  When  the  test  was  widened  to  1500  documents,  results 
were  more  encouraging.  At  the  level  of  15,000  documents,  they  were  outstanding.  With¬ 
out  a  data  level  parallel  computer  such  as  the  Connection  Machine  system,  there  would 
have  been  no  way  to  even  try  the  approach  with  15,000  documents.  Test  runs  would  have 
taken  days.  Interaction  would  have  been  impossible.  Now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
algorithm  works,  whole  new  possibilities  for  data  base  system  design  are  opening  up. 

The  intuitive  insight  behind  the  fluid  flow  algorithm  is  the  fact  the  behavior  of  fluids  can 
be  simulated  without  extensive  arithmetic  computations.  Modeling  the  primitive  behavior 
of  molecule  packets  on  a  large  enough  scale  can  elicit  the  SEune  macroscopic  behavior  as 
real  fluids.  Tests  on  the  Connection  Machine  computer  suggest  strongly  that  it  does.  The 
result  is  a  new  and  potentially  important  avenue  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  intuitive  insight  behind  the  contour  mapping  algorithm  is  the  fact  that  sophisticated 
image  processing  and  vision  algorithms  can  be  tested  on  large  amounts  of  data  with  a  small 
amount  of  programming  effort.  The  drawing  of  contour  maps,  for  example,  is  greatly 
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simplified  by  data  level  parallelism,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  identify  the  contours  one 
by  one  and  then  traverse  the  perimeter  of  each  one  sequentially;  instead,  each  pixel  of  the 
contour  map  “draws  itself”  in  parallel  with  all  the  other  pixels.  Instead  of  having  to  break 
up  each  phase  of  the  problem  into  smaller  pieces  for  sequencing  purposes,  the  programmer 
can  tackle  it  all  at  once.  The  result  is  smaller  and  simpler  programs. 

The  revolution  in  data  level  parallel  computing  is  here.  The  three  algorithms  described 
in  this  report  are  only  a  beginning.  But  they  make  an  important  point:  innovative  users 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  story.  Users  who  are  stimulated  to  look  at  old  problems  in  new 
ways.  Users  who  revisit  problems  given  up  on  as  impo''sible  in  the  60’s  and  70’s.  Users  who 
know  that  a  simpler  solution  is  a  better  solution.  These  are  the  users  who  will  assure  that 
the  future  belongs  to  computers  that  look  at  the  whole  problem  at  once. 
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